For  all  state  and  local  agencies  and  volunteer  organizations.  Eye-catching,  full-color 
posters  to  publicize  the  Early  and  Periodic  Screening,  Diagnosis  and  Treatment  Program. 

Place  it  in  churches,  self-service 
laundries,  welfare  offices, 
unemployment  offices,  day  care 
centers,  store  fronts, 
low-income  housing 
developments,  supermarkets, 
food  stamp  distribution  centers 
and  other  places  parents  are 
likely  to  see  them. 


Poster  comes  in  two  sizes.  Wall 
poster  is  20"  x  23".  Standup 
poster  is  1 1"  x  14".  Blank 
space  at  the  bottom  of  the  poster 
is  for  the  address  and  telephone 
number  for  local  information. 


The  way  to  keep  from  having  big  health 
problems  is  to  catch  them  while  they're 
still  small  ones  , If  your  children  are 


The  copy  on  the  poster  reads: 

The  way  to  keep  from  having  big  health  problems  is  to  catch  them 

while  they're  still  small  ones.  If  your  children  are  eligible  for  Medicaid,  we've 

got  a  program  that  will  find  and  treat  their  health  problems,  if  they  have  any,  before 

they  get  too  big.  Why  not  check  with  your  local  welfare  office  and  ask  about  the  EPSDT  program? 


For  your  supply,  write: 
Editor, 

Room  5327  MES  Building, 
SRS/HEW 

Washington,  D.C.  20201 
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For  the  Record 

"I've  been  isolated  from  Washington 
for  years.  I'm  surprised  to  hear  from 
you." 

That  was  the  reaction  of  Philip  Laz- 
aro.  director  of  the  Essex  County  Wel- 
fare Board  in  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Lazaro 
was  responding  to  a  telephone  call  from 
The  Record  about  his  success  in  reduc- 
ing welfare  fraud.  His  success  had 
caught  the  eye  of  The  New  York  Times 
and  the  newspaper's  article  caught 
ours.  The  story  of  Mr.  Lazaro's  tactics 
for  stopping  fraud  in  the  Aid  to  Families 
with  Dependent  Children  program,  be- 
gins on  page  18  along  with  some  of  the 
techniques  used  by  other  agencies. 

As  we  told  Mr.  Lazaro,  SRS  and 
HEW  are  trying  to  establish  better 
communications  in  many  areas,  and  The 
Record  is  making  its  contribution  to  this 
total  effort  by  opening  its  pages  to  view- 
points which  may  be  at  variance  with 
today's  official  policy. 

We  are  also  looking  outside  the 
Federal-State  structure  for  the  views 
of  experts  in  various  fields,  the  per- 
sons who  are  receiving  the  services 
and  those  who  independently  monitor 
the  pulse  of  society. 

One  such  monitor  of  our  changing 
society  is  Jimmy  Breslin  who,  with 
his  accustomed  tongue  in  cheek,  ad- 
dresses the  serious  problem  of  how 
best  to  help  a  person  land  a  job  and 
keep  it  when  that  person  has  little  or 
no  experience  at  working. 

There  are  doubtless  many  ideas  to- 
day which  will  become  tomorrow's 
official  policy.  But  they  must  be 
brought  out  and  exposed  to  the  light 
of  examination. 

Consider  The  Record  your  forum 
for  these  ideas.  Send  us  articles,  let- 
ters to  the  editor,  or  just  tell  us  where 
the  facts  are  buried.  We'll  try  to  put 
your  ideas  on  the  record. 


A  Brief  History  of  Social  Services 


by  Martin  Judge,  Editor 


his  is  the  first  in  a  series  of  articles  which  highlight  the 
milestones  of  development  of  the  public  assistance  program 
since  this  Nation's  founding  200  years  ago.  But  public  assist- 
ance as  we  know  it  today  is  firmly  rooted  in  the  practices 
of  12th  Century  England. 


During  the  Middle  Ages,  the  Catholic  Church  rather  than  the  government 
ministered  to  those  in  need.  No  one  questioned  that  it  was  done  fairly  and 
efficiently.  Indeed,  who  would  know  better  the  plight  of  each  person  in  need 
than  the  parish  priest?  And  because  of  this  personal  relationship  with  the 
recipients  abuses  were  rare. 

The  prevailing  attitude  toward  the  poor  was:  "Poverty  is  not  a  kind  of 
crime."  and  "A  poor  man  is  an  honorable  person."1 

According  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Scripture,  a  person's  first  respon- 
sibility was  to  his  family,  including  his  parents,  next  to  neighbors  and 
finally  to  strangers.  In  fact,  there  was  great  social  pressure  for  a  family 
which  had  more  than  enough  for  its  needs  to  contribute  to  those  less 
fortunate. 

The  test  of  eligibility  was  simply  evidence  of  need.  And  in  case  there 
was  doubt  about  how  much  assistance  was  needed,  the  tendency  was  to 
give  too  much  rather  than  too  little.  No  one  was  excluded,  although 
able-bodied  beggers  and  those  who  plyed  such  trades  as  fortune  telling 
were  suspect. 

But  times  changed  and  with  them  the  attitute  toward  assistance  for 
strangers. 


With  the  bubonic  plague  reducing 
the  population  of  the  country  by  25 
percent  in  1348  and  1349,  the  demand 
for  labor  increased  and  people  were 
encouraged  to  seek  out  the  highest 
paying  jobs.  In  the  economic  turmoil, 
gangs  also  roamed  the  countryside  so 
anyone  who  traveled,  even  to  find  a 
better  job,  was  suspect.  Not  all  found 
the  jobs  they  sought  and  some  became 
a  burden  on  the  community. 

Because  of  these  factors,  the  first 
Law  of  Settlement  was  enacted  in 
1388  to  retard  the  mobility  of  the  job- 
less. The  law  prescribed  punishment 
for  those  who  were  fit  but  did  not  work 
and  allowed  those  who  could  not  work 
to  beg  only  in  their  current  residence 
or  their  birthplace. 

Elizabethan  Poor  Law 

During  the  following  200  years  re- 
sponsibility for  the  poor  flowed  slowly 
from  the  church  to  the  government. 
And  by  the  time  the  Elizabethan  Poor 
Law  of  1597-1601  was  written,  the 
shift  was  complete. 

The  law  was  written  with  an  eye  to- 
ward preserving  order  in  an  economic 
crisis  and  endorsed  the  right  to  public 
assistance,  charging  the  government 
with  its  administration. 

This  law  also,  for  the  first  time, 
clearly  delineated  the  three  categories 
of  persons  needing  assistance  and  con- 
structed a  system  for  delivering  it. 

Those  who  were  involuntarily  un- 
employed, such  as  the  handicapped  or 
the  aged,  could  be  sustained  in  their 
own  nomes.  Orphans,  children  whose 
parents  could  not  care  for  them  and 
those  who  were  deserted  were  appren- 
ticed out.  Able-bodied  men  who  were 
unable  to  find  jobs  could  go  to  the 
almshouse  and  receive  materials  with 
which  to  work.  Vagrants  or  other 
able-bodied  persons  who  would  not 
work  were  sent  to  houses  of  correction 
or  jail. 

The  assistance  system  was  adminis- 
tered at  the  parish  level  by  overseers  of 
the  poor  who  were  appointed  by  local 
officials.  The  program  was  financed 
by  local  taxes. 

For  two  generations  after  the  Poor 
Law  was  enacted,  less  than  seven  per- 
cent of  public  funds  was  used  for  as- 
sistance in  any  one  year.  This  was  due 
in  large  part  to  Protestant  doctrine 


which  emphasized  the  nobless  oblige 
of  those  who  had  more  than  they 
needed.  Buttressing  this  was  the 
deep-seated  feeling  that  a  parish  must 
take  care  of  its  own.  Moreover,  there 
was  a  stigma  attached  to  a  parish 
which  did  not  discharge  its  responsi- 
bility to  the  poor. 

Law  of  Settlement  of  1662 

It  was  late  in  the  17th  Century  when 
the  accumulation  of  wealth  became  a 
prime  virtue  and  dependency  became  a 


This  portion  of  a  15th  Century  paint- 
ing shows  customary  hospitality  given 
strangers,  a  custom  which  was  to 
change. 


vice.  The  prevailing  attitude  was  that  a 
character  flaw  caused  dependency.  In 
1662  a  more  severe  Law  of  Settlement 
and  Removal  was  passed,  and  there 
were  various  experiments  to  make 
workhouses  pay  for  themselves.  But 
none  of  the  experiments  worked.  Most 
workhouses  opened  to  be  closed 
quickly  and  permanently. 


The  new  Law  of  Settlement  allowed 
newcomers  to  a  community  to  be 
banished  if  it  appeared  they  might  be- 
come dependent  on  the  parish.  But 
since  it  often  took  more  money  to  es- 
cort a  family  back  to  its  former  resi- 
dence than  to  assist  them,  the  law  was 
rarely  enforced.  On  the  average  only 
one  or  two  persons  were  returned  by  a 
parish  each  year. 

Before  Adam  Smith  advocated  in  his 
Wealth  of  Nations  that  business  and  the 
natural  laws  of  supply  and  demand 
should  determine  the  outcome  of  com- 
merce without  government  regulation, 
trade  had  been  rigidly  controlled.  As 
the  idea  grew  in  popularity  in  business, 
its  repercussions  were  also  felt  in  the 
attitude  toward  public  assistance. 

By  1800  slightly  more  than  ]  per- 
cent of  the  nine  million  persons  in  En- 
gland were  housed  in  some  4,000 
workhouses.  But  the  preponderance  of 
the  assistance  was  given  to  those  in 
their  homes  and  now  came  in  the  form 
of  money. 

Poor  Law  Reform  of  1834 

Between  1803  and  1818  the  expen- 
diture for  the  poor  nearly  doubled,  and 
by  1832  it  was  more  than  three  times 
the  level  of  1776.  With  the  mounting 
tax  burden  of  assistance  causing  dis- 
satisfaction among  the  people.  Parlia- 
ment appointed  a  commission  to  inves- 
tigate suspected  abuses.  Ignoring  the 
economic  dislocations  of  the  Industrial 
Revolution,  the  commission  called  the 
Poor  Law  "a  bounty  on  indolence  and 
vice."  (This  remark  was  particularly 
directed  at  the  practice  of  supplement- 
ing wages.) 


English  Poor  Tax  and  Per  Capita  Expenditures 
for  Selected  Years,  1776-1832 

(In  Thousand.'!) 

Year 

Poor  Tax 

Population 

Per  Capita 
Expenditure 

1776 

£1.530" 

8,000:1 

3s.  lOd. 

1803 

4,078 

9,210 

8s.  lid. 

1818 

7,871 

11.876 

13s.  3d. 

1832 

7,037 

14,105 

10s.  2d. 

Source 
The  Last 

Sidney  and  Beatrice  Webb, 
Hundred  Years,  Pt.  II,  Vol. 

English  Local  Government:  English 
II,  pp.  1037-38. 

7oor  Law  History, 

Historians  Sidney  and  Beatrice 
Webb  analyze  the  reasons  behind  the 
Poor  Law  reform  in  1834: 

"'What  aroused  the  ruling  class  .  .  . 
in  1834  drastically  to  transform 
the  whole  system,  were  neither  the 
horrors  of  the  workhouse,  nor  the 
proved  abuses  of  'farming  the  poor,' 
nor  even  the  cruelties  incident  on  the 
spasmodic  enforcement  of  the  Law  of 
Settlement  and  Removal.  More  effec- 
tive as  a  spur  to  legislative  action  was 
the  continual  rise  in  the  Poor  Rates, 
with  the  threat  of  their  indefinite  in- 
crease at  the  expense  of  the  landlord's 
rental;  or  the  sudden  revelation  in 
1830  of  the  danger  of  rural  insurrec- 
tion, with  the  continual  extension  of 
pauperism  to  the  greater  part  of  the  ag- 
ricultural population  of  Southern  Eng- 
land, and  even  to  the  wage-earners  of 
some  of  the  industrialized  districts  of 
the  Midlands  and  the  poorer  parishes 
of  the  Metropolitan  area.  This  devas- 
tating flood  of  pauperism  seemed  to  be 
coincident  with  the  general  adoption 
of  the  Allowance  System,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  family  relief  scales  inau- 
gurated by  the  Berkshire  Justices  at 
Speenhamland  in  lV0^."2 

The  main  thrust  of  the  reform  was  to 
restrict  public  assistance  to  the  work- 
house, which  was  more  accurately 
termed  "almshouse"  at  this  time. 
Here  even  the  able-bodied  man  who 
could  not  find  a  job  and  his  family 
could  find  assistance. 

A  guiding  principal  of  public  assist- 
ance was  that  those  receiving  it  should 
not  fare  better — or  appear  to  fare 
better — than  those  earning  the  lowest 
wage  no  matter  what  the  need.  Exempt 
from  this  doctrine  of  "less  eligibility" 
were  the  aged  and  children  who,  it  was 
felt,  should  receive  extra  comforts. 
Children  were  also  encouraged  to  at- 
tend school. 

But  local  officials  continued  to 
grant  assistance  to  those  outside  the 
almshouse,  including  wage  supple- 
ments. Small  wonder,  since  a  1854 
study  of  Lancashire  showed  it  cost  60 
percent  more  to  maintain  a  recipient 
within  the  almshouse  as  opposed  to 
outside  of  it.  In  London  skyrocketing 
costs  pushed  the  cost  of  operating 
almshouses  to  double  that  of  so-called 
outside  assistance. 


Public  Assistance  in  America 

The  American  colonies  and  later  the 
States  essentially  adopted  the 
Elizabethan  Poor  Law  and  the  Law  of 
Settlement  and  Removal  of  1662,  and 
their  attitudes  toward  public  assistance 
generally  paralleled  that  of  England. 

During  the  18th  Century,  there  was 
a  steady,  if  relatively  small,  stream  of 
immigrants.  The  vast  majority  were  of 
modest  means  if  not  poor.  Moreover, 
many  of  them  were  paupers,  vagrants 
and  convicts  shipped  out  by  the  Crown 
as  indentured  servants — all  ripe  for 
public  assistance.  In  addition  to  this, 
the  French  and  Indian  War  and  other 
frontier  conflicts  drove  many  settlers 
back  to  the  Eastern  Seaboard  to  be- 
come dependent  on  public  assistance. 

To  be  eligible  for  assistance  a  per- 
son was  usually  required  to  own  prop- 
erty and  have  been  a  resident  of  his 
community  for  a  prescribed  period  of 


time.  A  1836  Pennsylvania  law  set  the 
resident  requirement  at  one  year  and 
required  that  the  resident  be  a  $10 
lease  holder.  New  York  was  more  lib- 
eral, requiring  only  a  year's  residency. 

The  residency  requirement  was 
based  on  the  theory  that  if  a  person  had 
contributed  to  the  community  through 
taxes  or  his  labor,  he  was  entitled  to 
benefit  from  public  assistance. 

Before  public  coffers  were  tapped, 
however,  the  needy  person's  parents, 
grandparents,  and  children  were  re- 
quired to  do  all  they  could  to  support 
him.  By  1836  all  States  along  the  At- 
lantic Seaboard  had  added  grandchil- 
dren to  this  list,  with  the  exception  of 
New  York  and  the  southern  States. 
Later  many  States  added  brothers  and 
sisters. 

An  1824  report  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  of  New  York  showed  that  the 
four  principal  methods  of  caring  for 
the  needy  were: 


Photos  clockwise  from  top 
right:  Mealtime  between  the 
decks  of  an  immigrant  ship, 
1870.  A  tenement  flat  in  New 
York  circa  1885.  For  chil- 
dren too  short  to  operate  ma- 
chines, there  were  always 
boxes  available.  Blockley 
Almshouse,  Philadelphia 
circa  1835. 


•  Assistance  in  their  homes. 

•  Assistance  in  the  almshouse. 

•  The  contract  system,  where  a  care- 
taker is  selected  and  paid  a  fee  to 
care  for  a  group  of  persons  on  assist- 
ance. 

•  The  auction  of  the  poor,  which 
was  really  an  auction  in  reverse  where 
the  person  who  asked  the  lowest  fee  to 
provide  care  received  the  contract. 

Of  the  four  methods  of  caring  for 
the  poor  and  disabled,  almshouses 
were  favored.  One  reason  was  that 
they  were  supposed  to  improve  their 
occupants'  moral  fiber  and  instill  the 
work  ethic.  The  other  was  they  were 
thought  to  be  cheaper.  Care  was  taken 
to  be  sure  almshouses  were  not  so 
comfortable  that  tenants  would  not  be 
encouraged  to  seek  jobs  outside. 

By  1730  all  the  leading  seaports  had 
an  almshouse,  except  Newport.  And  a 
century  later  there  were  30  almshouses 
alone  in  the  State  of  New  York. 


In  the  Atlantic  Seaboard  cities 
almshouses  were  in  large  measure  free 
hospitals  and  some  later  evolved  into 
prestigous  hospitals,  such  as  Bellevue 
Hospital  in  New  York,  General  Hospi- 
tal in  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  City 
Hospitals. 

However,  in  1838  rumors  about 
maltreatment  and  overcrowding  of  res- 
idents of  a  New  York  almshouse 
triggered  charges  and  then  an  investi- 
gation. The  investigation  showed: 

•  The  sane  were  housed  with  the  in- 
sane. 

•  The  sick  mingled  with  the  well. 

•  Many  buildings  did  not  afford  de- 
cent shelter. 

•  And  in  one  case  12  women  and 
children  were  billeted  in  one  17-  by 
18-foot  room. 

In  1856  an  investigation  of  55  New 
York  almshouses  revealed  conditions 
had  not  changed.  The  report  of  that 
year  said: 


"The  poor  houses  throughout  the 
State  may  be  generally  described  as 
badly  constructed,  ill-arranged,  ill- 
warmed,  and  ill-ventilated.  The  rooms 
are  crowded  with  inmates  ...  In 
some  cases,  as  many  as  forty-five  in- 
mates occupy  a  single  dormitory,  with 
low  ceilings,  and  sleeping  boxes  ar- 
ranged in  three  tiers  one  above 
another.  Good  health  is  incompatible 
with  such  arrangements  ....  "The 
want  of  suitable  hospital  accommoda- 
tions is  severely  felt  in  most  of  the 
poor  houses  ....  "A  great  evil  of 
the  poor  houses  is  idleness.  Its  effects 
are  most  visible  in  the  winter  season, 
when  the  houses  are  crowded,  when 
there  is  little  outdoor  work  to  be  done, 
and  when  the  inmates  are  in  the  most 
vigorous  state  to  do  full  work.  In  all 
the  large  counties,  at  least,  work 
houses  should  be  established  .  .  .  and 
suitable  legal  power  should  be  given  to 
the  proper  officers  to  consign  able- 
bodied  paupers  to  the  work  house  in- 
stead of  the  poor  house  proper.  Such 
work  houses  would  tend  to  diminish 
pauperism;  at  all  events,  to  diminish 
the  burthen  of  it."3 

In  1832  a  survey  of  38  towns  and 
cities  showed  that  public  assistance  in 
the  almshouse  was  favored  over  as- 
sistance given  to  persons  in  their  own 
homes,  which  was  called  "outdoor  re- 
lief." At  this  time  4,535  persons  were 
known  to  be  in  almshouses  with  398 
persons  and  1,666  families  receiving 
outdoor  relief  in  their  homes. 

But  the  trend  toward  more  outdoor 
relief  was  beginning.  From  1830  to 
1860  the  amount  of  money  spent  by 
the  State  of  New  York  for  this  type  of 
assistance  varied  between  34  and  50 
percent  of  its  total  assistance  budget. 
In  Boston  between  1825  and  1860  the 
percentage  of  money  spent  for  outdoor 
relief  rose  from  25  to  40  percent.  Not 
all  States  followed  suit.  Maryland,  for 
instance,  authorized  its  counties  to  dis- 
pense outdoor  relief  to  not  more  than  20 
persons. 

In  1839  the  Pennsylvania  Legisla- 
ture liberalized  the  law  passed  four 
years  earlier  so  that  the  maximum 
period  for  assistance  outside  the 
almshouse,  six  months,  could  be  re- 
newed for  a  second  six  months. 

The  Philadelphia  Board  of  Guar- 


dians  of  the  Poor  in  1857  concluded 
that  outdoor  relief  was  not  only  more 
humane  but  also  less  expensive  than 
the  almshouse.  And  the  city's  mayor 
said  that  sending  large  numbers  to  an 
almshouse  would  reduce  the  self- 
reliance  of  those  in  temporary  need. 

That  same  year  New  York  State's 
Senate  Committee  issued  a  report 
which  said,  "A  still  more  efficient  and 
economical  auxiliary  in  supporting  the 
poor,  and  in  the  prevention  of  absolute 
pauperism,  consists  in  the  opinion  of 
the  committee,  in  the  proper  and  sys- 
tematic distribution  of  outdoor  re- 
lief." 

The  economic  depressions  and 
panics  which  occurred  from  1 800  to  the 
Civil  War  caused  a  growing  awareness 
of  what  was  termed  "involuntary  un- 
employment." And  in  1821  the  New 
York  Society  for  the  prevention  of 
Pauperism,  a  Quaker  group,  recog- 
nized "want  of  employment"  as  a 
cause  of  pauperism. 

In  1849  the  United  States  Marine 
Hospital  was  established  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  hordes  of  sick  and  dis- 
abled gold  prospectors  who  were  arriv- 
ing in  California. 

At  the  same  time,  opponents  of  pub- 
lic assistance  saw  the  great  danger  in 
recipients  regarding  assistance  as  a 
right  rather  than  a  gift.  They  spoke  of 
widespread  scandals  on  the  municipal 
level  in  the  administration  of  public 
assistance  and  argued  for  its  abolition. 

Rise  of  Volunteer  Charities 

When  it  was  discovered  in  1874, 
that  the  Tweed  Ring  had  raided  New 
York's  treasury  of  $100  million  and 
that  there  were  serious  irregularities  in 
the  Department  of  Public  Charities  and 
Correction,  the  city  suspended  all  out- 
door relief  for  six  months.  At  the  end 
of  the  moritorium  the  city  voted  large 
sums  of  money  for  outdoor  relief,  but 
stipulated  that  distribution  must  be 
made  by  volunteer  agencies. 

Three  years  later  the  first  Charity 
Organization  Society,  a  volunteer  char- 
ity, was  founded  in  Buffalo.  By  1892 
there  were  92  local  societies.  The  so- 
ciety had  the  reputation  of  taking  a 
scientific  approach  to  assistance,  but 
its  philosophy  and  methods  of  opera- 


tion were  often  a  rehash  of  earlier 
themes. 

Pauperism,  it  said,  was  caused  by 
personal  defects  and  assistance  was 
simply  a  necessary  evil.  A  founder  of 
the  society  put  its  philosophy  this  way: 
"man  is  a  spiritual  being  and,  if  he  is 
to  be  helped,  it  must  be  by  spiritual 
means. " 

Assistance  would  not  be  given  to 
everyone,  however.  A  drunkard  could 
receive  nothing,  nor  could  his  family 
unless  his  wife  elected  to  leave  him. 
Widows  with  young  children  would  be 


With  a  trend  to  tighter  administra- 
tion of  assistance,  State  Boards  of 
Charity  were  formed  to  oversee  vari- 
ous institutions  such  as  hospitals, 
penal  institutions  and  public  assistance 
agencies.  In  1863  Massachusetts  es- 
tablished a  State  Board  of  Charity 
which  was  composed  of  prominent 
citizens  who  donated  their  services 
and  a  salaried  executive  with  several 
assistants.  By  1879  nine  States  had 
such  boards. 

A  decided  shift  in  control  of  assist- 
ance from  government  to  volunteer 
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Children  worked  10  to  12  hours  along  side  adults  in  the  1880s. 


aided,  but  not  wives  whose  husbands 
had  deserted  them  because  such  aid 
would  encourage  desertion.  If  possi- 
ble, the  husband  who  deserted  should 
be  forced  to  support  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren. 

To  avoid  duplication  of  effort  and  to 
avoid  fraud,  the  society  proposed  to 
establish  a  central  registry  of  persons 
receiving  assistance.  Paid  inves- 
tigators would  verify  need  and  prevent 
abuses,  while  volunteers  would  visit 
those  on  assistance  to  give  encour- 
agement and  counsel.  The  society  felt 
visits  by  volunteers  would  reduce  class 
conflict,  on  the  one  hand,  by  giving 
those  of  means  a  better  understanding 
of  the  less  fortunate  and,  on  the  other, 
by  engendering  appreciation  on  the 
part  of  those  receiving  assistance.  In 
practice,  the  rich  did  not  respond 
nearly  so  readily  as  leaders  of  the  soci- 
ety had  expected. 


agencies  was  signaled  at  the  1895 
meeting  of  the  Conference  of  Charities 
and  Corrections,  when  the  conference 
elected  a  leader  of  the  Charity  Organi- 
zation Society  as  its  president. 

By  1897  there  were  16  State  boards 
of  charity  and  by  the  close  of  the  cen- 
tury one  State  after  another  had  estab- 
lished institutions  for  the  mentally  ill 
and  physically  handicapped  children. 
Children  were  being  taken  out  of 
almshouses  and  placed  in  children's 
institutions  or  with  families  for  foster 
care. 

During  the  1890s,  leaders  of  the 
Charity  Organization  Society  more 
readily  accepted  the  economic  theory 
that  social  conditions  contributed  to 
dependency.  Considerable  impetus 
was  given  to  this  notion  by  Amos  G. 
Warner,  a  political  economist  who  had 
headed  two  of  the  society's  chapters. 
Wrote  Warner  in  1894:  "Disease  pro- 


Estimated  Population,  Amount  Spent  for  Poor  Relief, 
and  Per  Capita  Expenditures,  England 
1834-1847 

(In  Thousands) 


Estimated 

Per  Capita 

Year 

Population 

Poor  Tax 

Expenditurs 

1834 

14,372a 

£6,3 17a 

9s.  Id. 

1835 

14,564 

5,526 

7s.  7d. 

1836 

14,758 

4,718 

6s.  5d. 

1837 

14.955 

4,045 

5s.  5d. 

1838 

15,155 

4,136 

5s.  5d. 

1839 

15,357 

4,407 

5s.  9d. 

1840 

15,562 

4,577 

5s.  lid. 

1841 

15,907 

4,761 

6s.  Od. 

1842 

15,981 

4,911 

6s.  2d. 

1843 

16,194 

5,208 

6s.  5d. 

1844 

16,410 

4.976 

6s.  Id. 

1845 

16,629 

5,040 

6s.  Id. 

1846 

16,851 

4,962 

5s.  lid. 

1847 

17,076 

5,299 

6s.  3d. 

Figues  have  been  rounded. 
Source:  Sidney  and  Beatrice  Webb,  English  Local  Government: 
The  Last  Hundred  Years,  Pt.  II,  Vol.  II,  pp.  1038-39. 


English  Poor  Law  History, 


lated  there  were  between  10  and  11.6 
million  unskilled  workers  in  the  U.S. 
and  contended  that  they  lived  below  or 
just  at  the  poverty  line  ready  to  be 
catapulted  into  dependency  by  the 
slightest  adversity. 

Hunter  drew  the  poverty  line  at 
$460  a  year  for  a  family  of  five  in  the 
industrial  States  and  at  $300  a  year  in 
the  rural  South.  He  pointed  out  that 
350,000  railroad  workers  earned  less 
than  $375  in  the  North  and  not  quite 
$150  in  the  South.  In  the  Middle  At- 
lantic States,  nearly  a  third  of  the  labor 
force  earned  less  than  $300  a  year. 

At  the  1912  Conference  of  Charities 
and  Corrections,  the  Committee  on 
Standards  of  Living  and  Labor  rec- 
ommended the  following: 

•  A  living  wage,  with  the  minimum 
to  be  established  by  local  commis- 
sions 


Classification  of  Persons 
Blockley  Almshouse 
Philadelphia  1848 

Total  White  Persons:  1,509 


Children 

111 

Hospital  and  lunatic 

718 

Old  men's  infirmary 

and  incurable  section 

188 

Male  working  wards 

79 

Mechanics'  wards 

42 

Old  women's  asylum 

and  incurable 

256 

Women's  working  ward 

71 

Nursery  with  women 

21 

Nursery  with  children 

23 

Source:  Benjamin  J.  Klebaner.  "Public 
Poor  Relief  in  America  1790-1860,"  p. 
211. 

There  were  also  79  Negroes  in  the  alms- 
house, including  three  women  and  ten 
children.  The  statistics  do  not  show  how 
many  Negro  adults  were  capable  of 
working. 


duces  poverty,  and  .  .  .  poverty  pro- 
duces disease;  .  .  .  poverty  comes 
from  degeneration  and  incapacity, 
and  .  .  .  degeneration  and  incapacity 
come  from  poverty.  Yet  it  is  not  with- 
out benefit  to  trace  the  whole  dismal 
round  of  this  vicious  circle,  for  it  well 
illustrates  the  interaction  of  social 
forces.  .  .  .  But  in  tracing  the  long 
circle  .  .  .  there  have  been  many  con- 
tributory forces  .  .  .  which  are  dis- 
tinctly preventable  especially  those 
pertaining  to  occupations,  and  many 
of  those  pertaining  to  the  manner  of 
living.  .  .  .  "4 

He  also  pointed  out  that  "most  of 
those  out  of  employment  are  not  capa- 
ble in  any  complete  sense  of  the  term. 
They  may  be  able-bodied,  but  they  are 
not  able-minded.  They  may  lack  one 
thing  or  another,  but  they  almost  al- 
ways lack  something;  it  may  be  skill, 
or  strength,  or  judgment,  or  reliabil- 
ity, or  even-temper.  For  the  faithful 
and  efficient  there  is  work  in  all  ordi- 
nary times."5 

On  whether  private  or  public  assist- 
ance is  better,  Warner  said:  "experi- 
ence seems  to  indicate  that  in  the 
United  States,  at  the  present  time,  pri- 
vate is  much  safer  and  more  helpful 
than  public  outdoor  relief,  and  indeed 
that  the  latter  should  usually  be  discon- 
tinued. "6 

Twentieth  Century  Reform 

In  the  first  three  decades  of  the  20th 
Century  protective  legislation  for 
women  and  children  was  passed,  and 
successes  were  scored  in  workmen's 
compensation.  But  reformers  failed  to 
enact  health  insurance  and  made  al- 
most no  progress  with  old  age  insur- 
ance. Modest  progress  was  made  in 
assistance  for  mothers. 

In  contrast  to  the  Charity  Organiza- 
tion Society's  view  that  pauperism 
was  caused  by  character  flaw,  atten- 
tion now  focused  on  economic  and  en- 
vironmental causes. 

In  1904,  it  was  estimated  that  be- 
tween three  and  four  million 
persons — four  to  five  percent  of  the 
population — were  receiving  assistance 
from  both  public  and  private  sources. 

Robert  Hunter,  a  social  worker 
turned  economist,  estimated  that  an 
additional  six  million  persons  lived 
below  the  poverty  level.  He  also  calcu- 


•  The  right  of  every  family  to  a  safe 
and  sanitary  home  with  moderate  rent. 

•  Abolition  of  labor  for  children 
under  16. 

•  Retirement  for  those  over  65  with 
a  pension  from  the  industry  in  which 
they  worked,  with  no  loss  of  equity 
due  to  withdrawal  or  discharge. 

•  Workmen's  compensation  for  in- 
dustrial accidents  and  disease. 

•  Unemployment  insurance. 

•  An  eight-hour  day  for  women  and 
minors  and  certain  groups  of  men,  and 
a  six-day  week  for  all  workers. 


The  committee  justified  its  recom- 
mendations in  part  with  the  following 
rationale:  "We  recognize  that  under 
present  conditions  the  heavy  burdens 
now  sustained  by  industrial  workers  as 
a  result  of  unavoidable  accidents,  in- 
dustrial diseases,  sickness,  invalidity, 
unemployment,  and  old  age  are  bur- 
dens which  frequently  crush  those 
whose  career  has  been  honorable  and 
service  faithful.  ..." 

The  committee's  report  was 
adopted,  although  in  watered-down 
form,  as  the  social  and  industrial  jus- 


tice  plank  of  the  Progressive  Party  in 
1912. 

In  1912  the  Children's  Bureau  was 
established  under  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  in  1916  goods  produced  by 
children  were  excluded  from  interstate 
commerce.  The  bureau's  mission  was 
to  "investigate  and  report  .  .  .  upon 
all  matters  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of 
children  and  child  life  among  all 
classes  of  our  people  ..." 

In  1924  Congress  passed  a  national 
child  labor  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, but  it  failed  to  become  law  be- 
cause the  required  number  of  States 
did  not  ratify  it. 

Social  reformers  of  the  day  were 
advocating  a  two-part  program.  The 
first  was  to  prevent  poverty  and  de- 
pendency by  having  industry  institute 
health  and  industrial  safety  programs 
and  by  paying  a  living  wage.  The  sec- 
ond was  social  insurance  against  the 
certainty  of  old  age,  the  risks  of  un- 
employment and  physical  incapacity, 
and  death  of  the  breadwinner. 

Germany  had  been  the  first  country 
to  establish  such  an  insurance  system 
in  1884,  and  by  1900  every  European 
country  had  some  type  of  insurance. 
Between  1909  and  1920,  43  States  es- 
tablished workmen's  compensation. 


However,  the  compensation  did  not 
cover  occupational  disease;  benefits 
were  low  and  many  workers  remained 
uncovered. 

In  1911  Illinois  became  the  first 
State  to  enact  a  law  to  aid  mothers, 
with  39  States  following  suit  by  1926. 
Reformers  wanted  aid  to  needy 
mothers,  such  as  widows  and  those 
who  had  been  deserted,  but  to  have  the 
program  administered  outside  the  pub- 
lic assistance  system  to  remove  them 
from  the  stigma  which  was  still  as- 
sociated with  pauperism. 

An  opposing  view  was  expressed  by 
the  director  of  the  Boston  School  for 
Social  Workers,  Jeffrey  R.  Brackett: 
"Do  I  hear  the  challenge  that  such 
public  aid  to  mothers  is  not  public  re- 
lief in  most  places  .  .  .  '  that  it  is  in 
the  nature  of  a  pension,  or  payment  for 
services  rendered  by  the  mothers;  that 
it  is  social  justice  and  not  charity?  I 
venture  to  answer  that  any  public 
money  expended  by  public  officials  in 
the  homes  of  persons  ...  is  public 
outdoor  relief."7 

The  rejection  rate  for  aid  to  mothers 
was  very  high,  and  those  who  received 
it  were  assumed  to  need  "supervi- 
sion" or  what  was  beginning  to  be 
called  "casework."  In  addition,  the 


assistance  was  universally  so  low  that 
many  recipients  worked  as  domestics, 
took  in  laundry  or  performed  other  un- 
skilled work. 

By  1926  of  the  40  States  offer- 
ing aid  to  mothers,  eight  gave  aid 
in  general,  five  to  widows  only,  and 
the  remaining  27  specified  certain 
categories  of  mothers. 

Reformers  found  tough  going  on 
another  front — old  age  assistance.  By 
1929,  1 1  State  legislatures  had  passed 
assistance  programs,  but  legislation 
was  vetoed  in  three  States  and  de- 
clared unconstitutional  in  two.  In  most 
States  this  assistance  was  at  local  op- 
tion, but  between  1929  and  1933,  19 
States  did  pass  old  age  legislation. 

In  1929  slightly  more  than  1 ,000  el- 
derly persons  received  assistance  for  a 
total  cost  of  $222,000.  But  by  1932 
that  number  had  increased  100  fold 
and  100,000  elderly  persons  were  re- 
ceiving $22  million  a  year. 

Generally,  however,  reform  lost  its 
popularity  after  World  War  I  and  it 
marked  time  until  the  Great  Depres- 
sion spawned  the  New  Deal  and  with  it 
the  Social  Security  Act  of  1935." 

Part  II  of  this  series,  "The  New 
Deal  and  More,"  will  appear  next 
month. 
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Aggregate  Governmental-Cost  Payments  for  Outdoor  Relief 
in  16  Cities,  by  Class  of  Relief,  191 1-193 T 


Outdoor 

Aid  to 

care  of 

Aid  to 

soldiers 

Year 

Total 

poor 

mothers 

and  sailors 

(In  Thousands) 

1911 

$1,559 

$1,042 

$14 

$503 

1912 

1,700 

1,177 

53 

470 

1917  . . 

3,488 

1,801 

1,054 

633 

1918 

3,980 

1,991 

1,258 

731 

1919 

6,183 

2,139 

3,317 

727 

1923 

1 1.640 

3,205 

7,450 

985 

1924 

12,818 

3,699 

7,986 

1,133 

1925 

14,709 

4,671 

8,825 

1,213 

1926 

14,814 

5,415 

8,261 

1,138 

1927 

17,059 

6,534 

9,288 

1,237 

1928 

20,014 

7,364 

11,201 

1,449 

1929 

18,989 

6,733 

10,543 

1,713 

1930 

28,004 

13,553 

11,430 

3,021 

1931 

64,142 

42,998 

15,051 

6,093 

1  Data  for 

fiscal  years  ending  in  calendar 

year.  Data  not 

available,  or  not 

available  on  a 

comparable  basis,  for  the  years  omitted  from  this  table. 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Annual  Reports,  Financial 
Stalistics  of  Cities  Having  a  Population  of  Over  100,000,  1911-1931. 

Reproduced  from  Anne  E.  Geddes,  Trends  in  Relief  Expenditures,  1910-1935,  p.  10. 


Mommy  beat  up  daughter.  Now  daughter  is  beating 
up  dolly.  It's  so  easy  for  a  child  abuser  to  create 
another  generation  of  child  abusers. 

How  do  you  put  an  end  to  this  grim  equation?  By 
helping  both  children.  The  daughter.  And  the  mother. 


For  a  free  supply  of  this  poster 
write:  Editor,  The  Social  and 
Rehabilitation  Record,  Rm.  5327 
SRS/HEW,  Washington,  D.C.  20201 


New  SRS  Administrator  Talks  Strategy 


Robert  Fulton  became  Adminis- 
trator of  SRS  on  June  24.  In  this  inter- 
view, which  took  place  three  weeks  be- 
fore Medicaid  fraud  was  spotlighted 
by  the  Moss  Committee ,  Fulton  out- 
lined how  he  planned  to  deal  with  the 
major  issues  facing  SRS  programs. 

THE  RECORD:  Mr  Adminis 
trator,  welfare  has  for  some  years  re- 
ceived at  least  its  share  of  knocks  from 
the  press  and  the  public.  Do  you  feel 
this  is  justified  in  part  or  in  whole? 

FULTON:  Well,  I  can  under- 
stand the  criticism.  A  term  often  used 
to  describe  the  condition  of  our  pro- 
grams is  the  "welfare  mess."  And  we 
have  had  serious  management  prob- 
lems with  the  so-called  welfare 
programs — Aid  to  Families  with  De- 
pendent Children,  Medicaid  and  social 
services — but  to  say  the  programs  are 
in  a  mess  is  to  overdraw  the  problem. 
It  ignores  the  reality  that  millions  of 
Americans  are  dependent  on  our  pro- 
grams for  meeting  their  basic  needs. 
And  it  also  ignores  a  great  deal  of  posi- 
tive, effective  management  work  by 
SRS  and  the  States. 

I  think  two  things  have  created  that 
negative  "welfare  mess"  impression. 
First,  we've  had  more  than  our  share 
of  problems  in  administration  and 
management  of  our  programs. 

The  other  thing  is  that  the  program 
designs  themselves  have  been  evolv- 
ing over  a  period  of  many  years.  Our 
mission  is  not  the  same  as  it  was  10 
years  ago  or  five  years  ago  or  even  one 
year  ago.  And  in  some  respects,  as  the 
programs  evolved  so  did  inefficiencies 
and  inequities.  Certainly  the  evolution 
management  programs  and  the  com- 
plexity has  caused  misunderstanding. 

THE  RECORD:  Are  you  saying 
you  simply  need  a  good  public  rela- 
tions program  to  set  the  image 
straight? 

FULTON:  No,  I  am  not.  However, 


I  do  feel  that  what  SRS  needs  is  more 
in  the  nature  of  a  major  tuneup  than  an 
overhaul.  Of  course,  we  do  need  to 
articulate  clearly  to  the  public  exactly 
what  we  are  doing.  For  instance  in 
1973  we  determined  we  had  a  41  per- 
cent error  rate  in  AFDC.  Now  that 
error  rate  is  down  to  26  percent — and 
the  dollars  involved  amount  to  10.5 
percent  of  what  is  being  spent  on  the 
program.  We  need  to  convey  to  the 
public  a  clearer  picture  of  the  signifi- 
cance of  that  progress. 

But  my  first  task  is  to  make  sure  that 
the  management  is,  in  fact,  good;  that 
the  program  design  problems  are  un- 
derstood by  our  people;  and  problems 
are  remedied  where  we  can  effect  a 
remedy. 

In  some  cases  we  can  improve  our 
own  regulations.  In  others  we  have  to 
seek  changes  in  statutes.  But  beyond 
this,  we  need  to  interpret  for  the  public 
as  accurately  as  we  can  not  only  the 
problems  and  the  difficulties,  but  what 
is  being  done  about  them.  And  we  also 
need  to  present  the  positives — the 
things  that  we  are  achieving,  good 
things  that  are  being  done  in  the  lives 
of  the  many  people  who  receive  the 
benefits  of  our  programs. 

I  sometimes  feel  that  we  focus  so 
much  on  the  problems  that  we  have 
forgotten  the  positives. 

THE  RECORD:  To  what  extent 
has  poor  communications  contributed 
to  the  poor  image  of  welfare 
programs — 50  percent,  75  percent? 

FULTON:  I  could  only  speculate 
about  that.  But  I  do  think  the  welfare 
"image,"  as  you  put  it,  has  been 
formed  by  a  set  of  interacting  factors.  I 
believe  we  can  see  examples  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  problem  in  some  very  sim- 
ple things. 

For  example,  unemployment  bene- 
fits are  very  often  confused  with  wel- 
fare. Those  benefits  increased  $14  bil- 
lion within  a  two-year  period.  During 
this  same  period  growth  in  the  true 


welfare  program,  AFDC,  was  nothing 
like  that.  In  fact,  it  was  a  relatively 
modest  $1.5  billion. 

People  hear  and  read  about  the 
major  expansion  in  the  welfare  pro- 
gram, but  in  reality,  the  major  expan- 
sion is  occurring  in  unemployment 
benefits — benefits  for  working  people, 
who  are  normally  employed  full  time. 

Here  is  another  example  of  confu- 
sion: One  of  the  major  magazines  ran 
an  article  on  welfare  awhile  ago  deal- 
ing primarily  with  the  AFDC  program. 
Illustrating  the  article  was  a  graph 
which  showed  rising  costs  for  the  so- 
called  welfare  programs.  But  if  you 
read  the  fine  print,  you  discovered  that 
the  graph  included  food  stamps  and 
Medicaid,  as  well  as  Aid  to  Families 
with  Dependent  Children. 

Now  here's  the  catch.  The  impres- 
sion left  by  the  article  was  that  the 
number  of  AFDC  recipients  is  either 
growing  by  leaps  and  bounds  or  that 
the  money  each  family  receives  is 
skyrocketing.  In  reality,  what  drove 
up  the  graph  are  the  increases  in  food 
stamps  and  Medicaid,  and  much  of  the 
benefits  of  those  programs  go  to 
people  who  don't  receive  AFDC. 

Yes,  I  would  say  that  a  major  part  of 
the  "welfare  problem"  is  a  perception 
problem  and  one  that  we  can  reduce  by 
better  interpretation  and  communica- 
tion. 

THE  RECORD:  Do  you  agree  with 
Secretary  Mathews  that  we  don't  have 
all  the  answers  to  the  complex  social 
problems  confronting  us  and  that  we 
should  invite  input  from  persons  out- 
side SRS? 

FULTON:  I  am  wholeheartedly  in 
agreement  with  what  the  Secretary  is 
doing  to  open  up  this  Department.  I 
want  SRS  to  be  in  the  forefront  of 
strategies  to  open  communications  and 
find  new  ways  of  having  dialogue  with 
the  public  and  various  organizations 
with  which  we  work,  both  governmen- 
tal and  nongovernmental. 


If  we  don't  do  this  there  is  a  very 
real  hazard  of  becoming  insular,  lis- 
tening primarily  to  ourselves  and  as- 
suming we  can  design  solutions  which 
will  fit  many  different  situations.  I  feel 
the  hazard  is  even  greater  at  the  Fed- 
eral level  than  at  the  State  and  local 
levels.  That's  because  we  are  farther 
from  the  people.  I  think  we  should 
have  a  greater  willingness  to  admit 
that  we  need  the  counsel  of  people 
who  are  closer  to  the  problems.  Doing 
this  will  help  keep  us  out  of  trouble, 
will  save  time,  will  save  money  and 
will  make  our  services  better. 

THE  RECORD:  There  was  some 
thing  of  a  milestone  public  hearing  in 
Boston,  your  old  territory,  a  few 
weeks  ago  where  opinions  were  so- 
licited from  the  public  before  SRS 
views  were  cast  in  the  form  of  a  pro- 
posed regulation.  Is  this  a  new  trend? 

FULTON:  Yes,  it  is.  We  will  use 
the  "notice  of  intent"  procedure,  con- 
sistent with  the  Secretary's  guidance, 
to  raise  issues  with  the  public  and  ask 
them  to  give  us  input  before  we  try  to 
write  the  regulations.  That  will  be 
done  just  as  extensively  as  we  can  and 
the  Boston  experience  will  be  valuable 
to  us. 

We  learned  a  lot  from  that  session 
,  which,  by  the  way,  involved  a  section 
of  our  regulations  on  assistance  pay- 
ments. We  asked  people  to  come  in 
and  talk  with  us  about  whether  we 
ought  to  change  anything  substan- 
tively in  the  regulations  or  simply  to 
repackage  them  and  make  them  easier 
|to  use. 

What  we  got  were  some  very  good 
[comments  from  State  people  and  from 
[others  both  about  the  regulations  and 
about  how  we  set  up  the  meeting. 

We  are  going  to  have  more  such 
leetings  on  this  subject  as  well  as  dif- 
ferent types  of  meetings  on  other  sub- 
jects. 

THE  RECORD:  Turning  to  the 
>rograms,  some  say  there  has  never 
)een  enough  money  in  the  Medicaid 
)rogram  at  either  the  Federal  or  the 
State  level  to  wage  a  successful  cam- 
paign against  fraud  and  abuse.  Do  you 
Relieve  this  is  so  and,  if  it  is,  what  will 
\ou  do  about  it? 


FULTON:  The  problem  of  fraud 
and  abuse  in  Medicaid  and  Medicare  is 
among  the  very  highest  priorities  of 
SRS  at  this  time.  However,  I  don't 
think  the  fraud  and  abuse  problem  is 
caused  by  a  lack  of  money  to  wage  a 
campaign  against  it  as  much  as  by  a 
weakness  in  the  management  systems 
that  had  developed  in  the  Medicaid 
program. 

Many  States  have  tried  to  administer 
Medicaid  on  a  shoestring,  from  the 
standpoint  of  administrative  arrange- 
ments. They  have  not  instituted  mod- 
ern management  methods  and  they 
have  not  developed  the  kinds  of  staffs 
needed  to  review  and  analyze  what  is 
occurring  so  they  can  take  steps  to 
curb  fraud  and  abuse. 

We  are  now  beefing  up  staffs  in  re- 
gional offices  and  we  have  sent  out 
headquarters-hired  field  teams  which 
are  performing  extensive  audits  of  po- 
tential fraud  and  abuse  practices.  One 
team  is  nearing  the  completion  of  its 
work  in  Massachusetts  and  will  be 
going  to  another  State  shortly.  We 
have  also  hired  a  second  team  to  go 
into  Ohio,  and  it  will  probably  be  there 
before  this  interview  is  published.  We 
also  have  a  number  of  other  actions 
underway  on  the  fraud  and  abuse 
front. 

So,  we  are  going  to  do  a  lot  more 
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about  fraud  and  abuse.  There  have 
been  many  things  done  in  the  past. 
However,  we  have  concluded  that 
those  efforts  have  not  been  adequate 
and  we  are  revitalizing  them  and  ex- 
panding them  considerably. 

We  are  at  the  front  end  of  a  very 
major  Medicaid  management  initia- 
tive, really  a  set  of  initiatives,  which 
includes  as  a  key  element  a  much 
stronger  fraud  and  abuse  prevention 
and  detection  effort. 

THE  RECORD:  What  repercus- 
sions would  occur  in  SRS  if  block 
grants  become  a  reality? 

FULTON:  SRS  programs  are  in- 
volved in  two  of  the  block  grant  pro- 
posals the  President  put  forward  early 
this  year.  The  enactment  of  those  pro- 
posals would  affect  the  work  of  many 
SRS  people.  We  would  still  have 
monitoring  responsibilities  and  other 
management  functions  although  the 
ground  rules  under  which  we  would 
operate  would  be  somewhat  different. 

One  of  the  President's  proposals  in- 
volves combining  Medicaid  with  a 
number  of  other  health  programs  ad- 
ministered by  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice and  putting  them  into  a  block  grant 
for  the  States.  There  has  been  no  deci- 
sion on  how  organizationally  HEW 
would  administer  its  responsibilities 
should  the  health  services  block  grant 
program  be  enacted,  but  certainly 
there  would  still  be  Federal  involve- 
ment. 

The  same  would  be  true  in  the  So- 
cial Services  program,  which  is  the 
second  block  grant  proposal  directly 
affecting  SRS.  That  proposal,  in  real- 
ity, is  simply  a  further  delegation  to 
the  States  of  authority  for  Title  XX 
Social  Services  programs. 

THE  RECORD:  The  Medicaid 
quality  control  system  is  fully  opera- 
tional in  only  24  States  at  present.  Do 
you  think  this  constitutes  sufficient 
progress  and,  if  not,  how  do  you  plan 
to  see  that  the  program  is  brought  on 
line  in  the  rest  of  the  States? 

FULTON:  That  is  not  sufficient 
progress.  We  are  currently  in  contact 
with  individual  States  about  the 
Medicaid  quality  control  effort.  And 
we  are  in  the  process  of  instituting 
compliance  actions  against  a  few 


States  which  have  made  literally  no 
progress  in  instituting  the  quality  con- 
trol program. 

Secretary  Mathews,  Under  Secre- 
tary Lynch  and  I  will  be  talking  with 
some  of  the  governors  and  their  senior 
assistants  about  the  need  for  them  to 
move  ahead  with  this  program. 

We  think  it  is  in  the  States'  interest 
to  meet  the  Medicaid  quality  control 
requirements.  Most  of  them  see  that. 
In  some  cases  they  have  moved  more 
slowly  than  either  we  or  they  wanted. 
We  plan  to  keep  the  heat  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

THE  RECORD:  It  seems  that  the 
debate  over  a  national  health  care  sys- 
tem continues  to  escalate.  If  one  is  es- 
tablished, how  will  that  affect  SRS? 

FULTON:  First  of  all,  I  think  a 
fairer  word  might  be  "percolating" 
rather  than  "escalating."  It's  true  that 
the  debate  has  continued,  but  not  as  a 
first  priority  matter  on  the  national 
agenda. 

Indeed,  there  has  been  less  discus- 
sion of  national  health  insurance  in 
this  session  of  Congress  than  there  was 
in  the  previous  two.  However,  I  agree 
that  the  issue  is  still  very  much  alive. 

Many  people  believe  that  we  will 
not  be  able  to  have  adequate  health 
care  financing  in  this  country  until  we 
get  our  financing  systems  more  uni- 
fied. 

I  believe  this  issue  will  move  back 
on  the  front  burner  of  the  issue  front 
again  within  the  next  year  or  two. 

How  SRS  would  be  affected  if  we 
got  a  national  health  insurance  bill 
would  depend  on  the  specifics  of  the 
bill.  If  we  had  a  bill  that  was  modeled 
along  the  lines  of  the  comprehensive 
health  insurance  program  proposed  by 
the  Administration  three  years  ago,  it 
would  probably  mean  that  the  Medical 
Services  component  of  SRS  would  be 
merged  into  some  kind  of  health 
financing  agency  within  HEW. 

THE  RECORD:  Do  you  see  the 

Child  Support  Enforcement  program 
as  one  important  part  of  the  answer  to 
the  welfare  problem. 

FULTON:  I  do  think  that  the  pur- 
poses and  objectives  reflected  in  the 
Title  IV-D  Child  Support  Enforcement 
Act  demonstrate  an  important  Federal 


commitment. 

I  also  think  this  program  enables  us 
to  better  help  the  States  assure  that 
those  parents  who  abandon  their 
families  and  are  able  to  provide  sup- 
port, do  so. 

This  program  is  an  important  part  of 
my  responsibilities,  but  I  should  point 
out  that  it  is  not  a  part  of  SRS.  I  am 
involved  because  I  wear  a  second  hat 
of  director  of  the  Office  of  Child  Sup- 
port Enforcement. 

I  think  that  this  program  again  puts 
our  credibility  on  the  line.  The  public 
expects  the  Federal  and  State  govern- 
ments to  do  all  in  their  power  to  assure 
that  people  who  have  obligations  to 
families  receiving  public  assistance 
discharge  those  obligations  to  the 
maximum  extent  they  can. 

I  believe  if  we  can  do  a  good  job 
with  child  support  enforcement,  as  I 
am  confident  we  are  going  to  do,  that 
we  will  have  an  impact  on  public  at- 
titudes not  only  in  this  area  but  in  the 
entire  public  assistance  program. 

We  estimate  the  program  will  col- 
lect nearly  $230  million  in  fiscal  1976, 
with  the  Federal  share  reaching  $70 
million.  This  is  based  on  previous 
State  experiences  and  the  early  opera- 
tions of  the  Title  IV-D  program. 

As  time  goes  on,  the  savings  will 
increase.  We  believe  the  program  will 
ultimately  yield  $  1'  billion  annually  in 
collections  of  which  about  $400  mil- 
lion would  be  Federal  savings. 

THE  RECORD:  Are  the  States 
complying  with  the  requirement  to  re- 
duce error  rates  in  AFDC? 

FULTON:  We  have  had  consider- 
able progress  in  reducing  error  rates 
since  we  started  the  quality  control 
program  about  2J/2  years  ago.  At  that 
time  we  took  our  first  measurement  of 
the  error  rate  throughout  the  country 
and  found  it  averaged  about  41  per- 
cent, and  in  some  States  it  was  as  high 
as  60  percent.  We  have  now  reduced 
that  rate  nationally  to  about  26  per- 
cent. 

But,  that  is  a  misleading  percentage 
in  itself  and  I  should  put  it  in  perspec- 
tive. When  we  use  those  two  percent- 
ages we  are  referring  to  the  percentage 
of  cases  in  which  some  kind  of  error  is 
made.  For  instance,  there  might  be  a 
six-dollar  overpayment  in  one  case 
that  would  count  as  an  error.  In 


another  case  someone  else,  who  is  to- 
tally ineligible,  might  be  getting  $300 
a  month.  That  would  also  be  an  error. 
So,  when  we  say  26  percent  of  cases 
have  errors  in  them,  that  doesn't  mean 
that  26  percent  of  the  dollars  are  being 
spent  inappropriately. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  we  estimate  the 
average  dollar  loss  from  errors  in  the 
latest  six-month  measuring  period,  at 
something  on  the  order  of  10.5  per- 
cent. Our  goal  has  been  to  reduce  the 
case  error  rates  to  three  percent  on  in- 
eligibility and  five  percent  on  over- 
payment. We  have  not  moved  as  fast 
towards  that  goal  as  we  had  hoped  and 
we  are  now  examining  it  with  repre- 
sentatives of  various  levels  of  State 
and  local  government.  There  is  a  pos- 
sibility of  developing  some  revised 
standards. 

We  have  also  had  a  court  ruling  that 
the  three-  and  five-percent  standards 
were  set  arbitrarily  and  we  will  not  be 
able  to  stick  with  them  now  in  any 
case. 

THE  RECORD:  Do  you  think  the 
Work  Incentive  program  has  been  suc- 
cessful or  unsuccessful  in  helping 
AFDC  recipients  become  financially 
independent? 

FULTON:  I  think  that  WIN  can  be 
only  one  part  and,  perhaps,  even  a 
small  part  of  an  overall  effort  that  we 
must  continually  carry  on  to  help 
AFDC  recipients  who  can  work  get 
jobs  so  they  can  move  from  depen- 
dence on  public  assistance  to  indepen- 
dence. 

The  WIN  program  has  been  very 
successful  in  some  areas  and  has  not 
done  so  well  in  others.  Right  now  we 
are  exploring,  as  a  part  of  our  budget 
and  legislative  planning,  a  whole  set 
of  possible  additional  efforts  on  the 
work  front. 

I  don't  think  one  approach  can  pro- 
vide all  the  answers  for  obtaining  job 
opportunities  for  AFDC  recipients. 
But  I  do  want  us  to  develop  some  new 
approaches  which  will  supplement 
those  we  already  have  and,  perhaps, 
make  them  better  known. 

THE  RECORD:  The  Early  and 
Periodic  Screening,  Diagnosis  and 
Treatment  program  has  been  called  the 
broadest  gauged  program  in  our  his- 
tory to  bring  health  care  to  children. 
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Are  you  satisfied  with  the  progress  of 
the  program? 

FULTON:  Well,  EPSDT  is  a  very 
broad  program,  but  you  may  have 
overstated  the  situation  somewhat. 
This  program  went  on  the  books  back 
in  1967,  but  it  was  slow  getting  off  the 
ground.  However,  there  has  been  far 
more  activity  the  last  two  years  than 
there  was  in  all  the  previous  years  of 
the  program. 

We  are  now  screening  between  three 
and  four  million  children  a  year.  But 
that's  not  enough  because  the  total  eli- 
gible population  is  on  the  order  of  13 
to  14  million.  We  don't  have  to  screen 
every  one  of  them  every  year  but  we 
will  have  to  expand  substantially  be- 
yond the  present  3-4  million  level. 
Further,  we  must  assure  that  EPSDT  is 
not  limited  to  screening,  but  follows 
up  with  diagnosis  and  treatment,  as 
well. 

The  EPSDT  program  is  different 
from  the  rest  of  Medicaid  because  the 
State  has  an  affirmative  obligation  to 
inform  people  that  the  screening, 
diagnosis  and  treatment  services  are 
available,  to  deliver  the  screening 
services  to  those  requesting  them  and 
to  follow  up  on  health  problems  to  be 
sure  that  children  receive  treatment. 

We  will  continue  our  efforts  to  get 
that  program  effectively  implemented 
in  every  State  and  in  every  area  of 
every  State. 

THE  RECORD:  On  several  occa- 
sions  you  have  mentioned  that  SRS 
programs  are  divisive.  Would  you  ex- 
plain that? 

FULTON:  Well,  I  think  there  are 
misunderstandings  about  the  public 
assistance  programs  in  this  country. 

I  guess  I  would  say  the  divisiveness 
is  around  or  about  our  programs, 
rather  than  the  programs  themselves 
being  deliberately  divisive.  They  cer- 
tainly are  not  and  were  not  intended  to 
be  divisive. 

SRS  programs  tend  to  be  controver- 
sial because  of  some  of  the  things  I 
mentioned  earlier — the  management 
problems,  inequities  in  the  way  our 
programs  and  other  related  programs 
impact  the  various  groups  in  our  soci- 
ety, the  view  that  our  programs  help 
promote  family  breakup,  that  we 
sometimes  have  people  receiving 


benefits  who  are  not  eligible  for  those 
benefits. 

I  want  to  use  all  the  energies,  imag- 
ination and  insight  that  I  can  to  help 
assure  the  American  public  that  the 
bulk  of  our  program  resources  are 
being  well  administered  and  are  pro- 
viding important  support  in  the  lives  of 
the  people  that  are  receiving  the  bene- 
fits. 

The  country  should  be  proud,  in  my 
opinion,  of  what  it  has  done  with  pub- 
lic assistance,  but  it  should  not  be 
satisfied  with  what  it  has  done.  But  we 
have  certainly  made  a  major  commit- 
ment in  comparison  to  what  we  did  in 
the  1930s  and  even  much  later  than 
that. 

I  would  like  to  see  the  day  in  this 
country  when  people  receiving  public 
assistance  are  not  viewed  as  being 
somehow  unworthy.  I  would  like  to 
have  them  viewed  by  their  neighbors 
as  worthy  individuals  who  are,  at  that 
particular  time,  in  need  of  assistance 
and  deserving  of  it.  It  is  a  long-term 
process  and  it  is  not  one  that  we  can 
wave  a  magic  wand  and  change  public 
opinion. 

However,  I  think  the  public  ad- 
ministrators who  have  responsibilities 
for  these  programs  can  make  signifi- 
cant contributions  towards  that  end. 

THE  RECORD:  Would  you  de 
scribe  in  a  few  words  the  general  mission 
of  SRS? 

FULTON:  1  think  I  just  did  in  part. 
But,  essentially,  I  think  our  mission  is 
to  deliver  assistance  to  the  categories 
of  people  that  Federal  laws  have  iden- 
tified as  needing  support  through 
AFDC,  Medicaid  and  Social  Services. 

To  that  end,  we  must  effectively 
manage  the  resources  for  which  we 
have  trusteeship  and  assure  that  the 
benefits  get  to  those  qualified.  Beyond 
that,  however,  we  must  work  for  pro- 
gram improvements,  identify  areas  in 
which  our  program  designs  should  be 
changed  and  seek  to  have  those 
changes  enacted  or  incorporated  in 
regulations. 

So,  I  suppose  we  are  back  to  your 
first  question — the  challenge  of  man- 
aging in  accordance  with  the  Federal 
law  and  existing  regulations  and 
policies,  and  then  working  for  im- 
provement in  those  areas  where  we  see 
the  need  for  that.  ■ 
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State  and  National  News 


Taking  checks  to  the  people 

Pennsylvania  is  modifying  its  na- 
tionally acclaimed  delivery  system  for 
welfare  check  distribution  through 
banks — because  there  are  some 
neighborhoods  where  there  are  no 
banks.  In  such  instances,  recipients 
will  pick  up  their  checks  at  district 
welfare  offices. 

The  system  has  been  tested  for  six 
months,  and  State  Welfare  Secretary 
Frank  Beale  plans  to  expand  it  depend- 
ing on  the  amount  of  stafftime  avail- 
able in  the  welfare  offices. 

Pennsylvania  pioneered  the  deliv- 
ery of  welfare  checks  through  banks 
and  is  operating  this  system  in  cities 
throughout  the  State. 

Today  more  than  129,000  cases — 

42  percent  of  the  caseload — receive 
checks  at  banks  tor  an  annual  recur- 
ring savings  of  about  $8  million. 

AFDC  and  Medicaid  fraud 
are  subject  of  study 

A  study  of  State  efforts  to  control 
fraud  and  abuse  in  the  Aid  to  Families 
with  Dependent  Children  and 
Medicaid  programs  is  being  conducted 
by  the  General  Research  Corporation 
at  McLean,  Va.,  under  an  SRS  con- 
tract. 

The  corporation  has  mailed  ques- 
tionnaires to  all  States  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  collect  baseline  data  on 
such  activities  as  detection,  investiga- 
tion, administrative  sanctions,  refer- 
rals for  prosecution,  and  efforts  to  gain 
restitution,  including  recipients,  pro- 
viders and  agency  personnel. 

Survey  teams  are  currently  inter- 
viewing the  staff  of  State  programs  to 


accumulate  statistical  and  factual  in- 
formation about  their  program. 

The  expected  completion  date  of  the 
study  is  March  1977. 

NJ  reinstates  AFDC-UF 

In  an  effort  to  raise  the  living  stand- 
ard of  families  with  fathers  who  are 
unable  to  find  work,  New  Jersey  has 
reinstated  the  unemployed  father  seg- 
ment of  its  AFDC  program. 

Since  this  segment  was  dropped  five 
years  ago  to  help  ease  the  State's  fi- 
nancial crisis,  these  families  have  been 
covered  by  a  program  financed  by  the 
State  and  local  governments.  Pay- 
ments were  two-thirds  of  that  available 
to  AFDC  families  whose  fathers  were 
absent. 

100,000  calls  are  logged 
by  food  stamp  hotline 

With  only  about  half  of  those  eli- 
gible for  food  stamps  buying  them,  the 
Wayne  County  Department  of  Social 
Services  instituted  a  food  stamp  hot- 
line for  those  seeking  information 
about  eligibility  standards,  verifica- 
tion requirements  and  where  to  apply. 

Tallies  for  the  first  year  of  opera- 
tion, 1975,  show  100,000  calls  were 
received. 

There  are  about  687,000  persons 
participating  in  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram in  Michigan,  according  to  Mike 
Cirrito,  coordinator  of  the  food  stamp 
outreach  program. 


who  treat  welfare  patients  must  be 
made  public  according  to  the  State 
Freedom  of  Information  Commission. 

The  Commission's  ruling  was  in  re- 
sponse to  physicians  complaints  to  the 
Social  Service  Commissioner  about 
their  fees  being  published  in  the  news- 
paper. The  physicians  contendedthat  it 
constituted  an  invasion  of  privacy. 


Welfare  medical  fees  ruled 
matter  of  public  record 

Payments  by  the  Connecticut  Wel- 
fare Department  to  private  physicians 


Big  Apple's  money  crunch 
felt  by  day  care  centers 

The  49  day  care  centers  in  New 
York  City  that  received  a  temporary 
reprieve  on  their  loss  of  funds  from  the 
city  July  1  have  lost  their  fight  to  re- 
main open. 

The  U.S.  District  Court  that  delayed 
the  closing  said  that  the  city's  Agency 
for  Child  Development  substantially 
complied  with  the  court's  instruction 
to  hold  a  public  hearing  before  cutting 
off  tunds. 

The  move  to  terminate  funding  was 
part  of  the  city's  effort  to  trim  costs  by 
consolidating  its  day  care  programs. 

An  appeal  is  pending  before  the 
U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals. 

Pennsylvania  says  thanks 
to  welfare  volunteers 

More  than  72,000  volunteers,  who 
put  in  a  half-million  hours  on  pro- 
grams for  the  State  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Welfare  last  year,  were  recognized 
during  the  State's  Volunteer  Week. 

"Tt  would  be  impossible  to  put  a 
price  tag  on  the  services  provided  by 
our  volunteers  who  bring  concern, 
friendship  and  an  extended  lifeline  to 
those  in  mental  hospitals,  schools  for 


the  mentally  retarded,  young  people  in 
youth  development  centers  and 
facilities  for  older  people,"  said  Frank 
S.  Beal,  Secretary  of  the  State  De- 
partment of  Welfare. 

Career  opportunities 

Arizona's  Bureau  of  Aging  is  seek- 
ing a  chief  to  administer  the  statewide 
program.  Additional  opportunities  in 
other  program  areas  are  anticipated  as 
a  result  of  the  State's  expansion  of 
services  to  children  and  the  elderly. 

Send  inquiries  to  Arizona  State  Per- 
sonnel Division,  1831  W.  Jefferson, 
Phoenix,  AZ  85007. 


The  Record  invites  notices  of  top-level 
appointments  and  news  of  State  and  local 
activities  of  interest  to  other  professionals. 
Contact  Patricia  Fells,  assistant  editor. 


People 

Edith  Elmore,  director  of  Public 
Assistance  for  the  Tennessee  Depart- 
ment of  Human  Services,  has  retired 
after  more  than  40  years  of  service 
with  the  agency. 

Dr.  Robert  'Shea'  Bonshag  has 
been  appointed  director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Medical  Assistance,  Michigan  De- 
partment of  Social  Services.  He  was 
formerly  director  of  the  Health  Serv- 
ices Review  (public  health  division)  of 
the  Michigan  Department  of  Health. 

Fred  W.  St.  Clair  has  been  ap- 
pointed commissioner  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Department  of  Public  Welfare. 
He  was  formerly  executive  director  of 
the  Mississippi  Optometric  Associa- 
tion and  served  as  chairman  of  the 
Statewide  Health  Coordinating  Coun- 
cil. 

Floyd  Brandon  has  resigned  as 
SRS  Regional  Commissioner  in  Re- 
gion VI  (Dallas).  After  three  years  of 
service  in  the  regional  office  he  is 
moving  to  a  position  in  private  indus- 
try. 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


WIN  article  termed  winner 

To  the  Editor: 

My  staff  and  I  have  recently  read  the 
article  in  the  Social  and  Rehabilitation 
Record,  Volume  3,  Number  3,  enti- 
tled, "Are  We  Prescribing  the  Wrong 
Medicine  for  Social  Ills?"  and  find  it 
outstanding. 

We  would  like  to  use  excerpts  from 
this  article  for  future  WIN  training 
seminars  as  we  feel  it  would  be  of 
great  value  to  WIN  staff  statewide. 

We  are  anxious  to  share  it  with 
California  WIN  staff. 

Elinor  Swift 
WIN  Program  Supervisor 
Sacramento,  Calif. 

To  the  Editor: 

The  article  by  Mr.  Maurice  Mar- 
solais,  "'Are  We  Prescribing  the 
Wrong  Medicine,"  in  the  Social  and 
Rehabilitation  Record  issue  of  June 
1976,  must  surely  rank  as  among  the 
most  instructive  articles  it  has  ever 
been  my  pleasure  to  read. 

As  a  Federal  Representative  serving 
the  greater  Detroit,  Michigan  area,  I 
have  certainly  seen  the  often  deleteri- 
ous results  achieved  because  of 
employment  and  training  programs 
hastily  contrived,  fundamentally  con- 
tradicting, or  based  on  naive,  if  not 
altogether  misdirected  assumptions. 

One  must  hope  that  such  articles  as 
Mr.  Marsolais  has  written — will  be 
carefully  assimilated  by  such  execu- 
tives as  may  take  office  in  the  impend- 
ing days  ahead — so  that  some  of  our 


national  problems  may  be  more  effi- 
ciently addressed. 

Julian  P.  Greer,  Jr. 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor 
Chicago,  III. 

Day  care  putdown  is 
put  down 

To  the  Editor: 

I  was  deeply  troubled  by  Suzanne 
Woolsey's  abrupt  put-down  of  day  care 
in  her  article  "Day  Care  Centers  Are 
Nice,  But  Who  Really  Uses  Them."  It 
seems  that  she  writes  from  behind  the 
piles  of  journals  and  researchers'  opin- 
ions, but  not  as  a  person  who  has  ex- 
perienced day  care  first  hand  from  any 
point  of  view. 

I  see  our  day  care  center  not  as  an 
"arrangement"  or  "a  way  to  cope  with 
the  child-care  problem,"  as  Woolsey 
seems  to  put  it,  but  as  a  place  sought  out 
as  a  source  of  strength  and  support  to 
developing  young  families.  We  see  our- 
selves, not  as  a  band-aid  solution  of 
where  to  put  the  kids  when  going  off  to 
work,  but  as  a  place  that  can  be  respon- 
sive to  the  needs  and  adjustments  of  a 
family  in  which  parents  work. 

Often,  one  of  our  first  jobs  when  a 
new  family  enters  the  center  is  to  help 
the  parents  deal  with  the  sense  of  guilt 
they  have  been  made  to  feel  because 
they  have  to  or  want  to  go  back  to  work. 
I  think  that  the  preference  for  home  care 
that  Woolsey  assumes  on  the  part  of 
parents  is  in  many  cases  a  result  of  car- 
rying this  burden  of  guilt. 

Woolsey  asks  whether  it  is  worth  it 
for  children's  sake,  and  answers  that 
there  are  no  "significant  developmental 
gains"  in  the  children.  It  is  not  that  1 
question  the  validity  of  her  answer,  but  I 
wonder  about  the  focus  of  her  question 
and  the  focus  of  much  of  the  research 
that  has  been  done  in  the  name  of 
evaluating  day  care  programs.  What  is 
most  important  to  those  of  us  who  are 
providing  and  using  day  care  is  the  gains 
in  family  strength,  the  gains  in  the 
child's  knowledge  of  him/herself,  his/ 
her  expressiveness,  curiosity,  and  feel- 
ing of  self- worth. 

Paula  L.  Wehmiller,  Director 
Trinity  Cooperative  Day  Nursery 
Swarthmore.  Pennsylvania 


Stopping  Welfare  Fraud 


Keeping  the  wrong  hands  out  of  the 
public  till — and  making  sure  the  right 
hands  don't  get  more  or  less  than  they 
are  entitled  to — has  been  a  continual 
problem,  though  not  as  big  as  popu- 
larly thought,  since  AFDC  began. 

A  much  bigger  problem,  of  course, 
has  been  finding  ways  to  discover  and 
correct  errors  made  inadvertantly  by 
both  public  assistance  workers  and  re- 
cipients. And  a  massive  Federal-State 
quality  control  program  is  attacking 
that. 

But  while  suspected  cases  of  fraud  are 
referred  for  prosecution  in  only  one  per- 
cent of  the  4.3  million  cases  involving 
Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Chil- 
dren, fraud  is  an  area  that  is  far  from 
being  overlooked  at  any  level  of  gov- 
ernment. 

Florida,  Illinois  and  a  county  in  New 
Jersey  are  among  those  who  have  de- 
veloped successful  techniques  for  curb- 
ing fraud.  Their  techniques  follow: 


The  speed  of  a  computer  and  a 
beefed-up  investigative  team  helped 


by  Patricia  Fells,  Assistant  Editor 


National  Box  Score 

From  1974  to  1975  the  number  of 
AFDC  cases  challenged  for  suspic- 
ion of  fraud  rose  30.5  percent  to 
144,306  cases,  according  to  the 
National  Center  for  Social  Sta- 
tistics. 

Of  these,  80,974  were  judged  by 
the  local  offices  to  have  sufficient 
evidence  to  support  a  charge  of 
fraud.  About  39,650  cases  (49  per- 
cent) were  referred  to  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  and  reimbursement 
was  arranged  from  the  recipient  in 
5,570  of  these  cases. 

Of  the  remaining  51  percent, 
27,425  were  handled  through  ad- 
ministrative action  and  reimburse- 
ment was  arranged  in  58.2  percent 
of  the  cases.  Action  was  pending 
on  13,894  cases  when  the  1975  sur- 
vey was  concluded. 

convict  1,748  welfare  cheaters  in 
Florida  during  the  last  fiscal  year.  They 
were  cheating  the  State  and  the  Federal 
Government  out  of  nearly  $2.5  million. 

This  was  the  biggest  catch  since  the 
first  net  was  thrown  in  July  1972.  From 
that  time  until  June  of  this  year  the 
79-man  Division  of  Public  Assistance 
Fraud  has  helped  convict  about  2,978 
persons  who  defrauded  the  State  and  the 
Federal  Government  out  of  nearly  $3 
million. 

This  remarkable  success  is  due  to  the 
unique  partnership  formed  by  legisla- 
tive, executive  and  judicial  branches  of 
the  State  government. 

In  1972  the  legislature  charged  a 
legislative  officer,  the  Auditor  General, 
with  the  responsibility  for  investigating 


fraud.  The  Auditor  General  formed  the 
Division  of  Public  Assistance  Fraud  and 
began  investigating  cases  referred  by  the 
State  Health  and  Rehabilitation  Service. 
Because  of  the  thoroughness  of  the  in- 
vestigation and  preparation  of  cases,  the 
State's  attorneys  began  accepting  con- 
siderably more  cases  for  prosecution. 
And  for  the  past  four  years  90  percent  of 
the  cases  brought  to  trial  have  received 
convictions. 

Ferreting  out  the  discrepancies  would 
not  be  possible  without  an  intricately 
constructed  system.  And  as  the  Division 
Director  Billy  Davis  points  out,  "It 
takes  a  complex  system  to  manage  the 
78,895  cases." 

Florida's  record  of  curbing  welfare 
cheating  is  based  on  the  successful 
meshing  of  three  independent  opera- 
tions. But  while  the  system  is  com- 
puterized, the  process  still  begins  with 
the  eligibility  worker. 

The  detection  process  begins  when  an 
eligibility  worker  in  the  Health  and  Re- 
habilitation Service  receives  a  computer 
printout  from  the  State  Department  of 
Commerce  of  the  recipients'  wages,  un- 
employment compensation  and  work- 
men's compensation.  This  is  compared 
with  the  information  supplied  by  the  re- 
cipient on  his  application  for  assistance. 

If  an  overpayment  or  discrepancy  is 
spotted,  the  worker  tags  that  case  as  a 
possible  fraud.  At  this  point  the  regional 
Overpayment-Over-issuance  Fraud  and 
Recoupment  Unit  is  notified.  This  unit 
then  does  a  desk  review  of  the  case  to 
determine  if  it  is  possible  fraud  or  if  an 
error  has  been  made  by  the  agency.  If 
the  suspicion  of  fraud  is  substantiated, 


the  case  is  referred  to  the  Division  of 
Public  Assistance  Fraud.  If  the  division 
determines,  too,  that  the  case  is  proba- 
bly fraudulent  it  prepares  a  fraud  referral 
package  for  the  State  Attorney. 

This  packet  resembles  a  lawyer's  trial 
brief  and  contains: 

•  A  letter  of  referral. 

•  An  affidavit  stating  the  nature  of 
the  charges  and  evidence. 

•  The  investigator's  report. 

•  A  list  of  witnesses  to  support  the 
allegations. 

•  An  index  of  enclosures  of  support- 
ing documents. 

•  A  complete  set  of  the  documents 
necessary  to  support  the  charges. 

In  addition  to  catching  people  who 
have  illegally  received  $3  million  in  the 
past  four  years,  the  campaign  has  also 
been  a  deterrent  to  fraud.  Says  Director 
Davis:  "Before  this  system  went  into  ef- 
fect, some  welfare  applicants  thought 
they  could  tell  the  welfare  department 
anything  and  collect.  Now,  with  this 
system,  they  are  reluctant  to  lie  for  fear 
of  getting  caught." 


This  time  "dialing  for  dollars"  took 
on  a  different  meaning.  Those  dialing 
the  toll-free  number  were  concerned 
citizens.  And  the  voice  on  the  other  end 
was  recorded. 

Since  mid- 1975  residents  of  Illinois 
have  been  dialing  more  than  1 ,000  calls 


a  month  to  report  suspected  welfare 
fraud.  In  some  cases  payments  were 
found  to  be  too  high  and  were  reduced. 
In  others,  recipients  were  discovered  to 
be  ineligible  and  were  removed  from  the 
rolls.  To  date  over  100  major  welfare 
fraud  cases  totaling  more  than  $500,000 
have  been  referred  for  prosecution. 

The  total  cost  of  the  toll-free  tele- 
phone operation  was  about  $6,000  the 
first  year. 

Simplicity  is  the  keynote  to  this  fraud 
deterrent  scheme.  The  caller  simply 
dials  the  toll-free  number  and  a  recorded 
message  assures  him  the  caller  will  re- 
main anonymous  if  he  wishes. 

The  caller  is  then  asked  to  describe 
the  nature  of  the  complaint  and  give  the 
suspect's  name,  address,  age  and  his 
employer.  If  the  caller  does  leave  his 
name  and  address,  he  receives  a  letter  of 
appreciation  within  a  few  days. 

Tapes  of  the  complaints  are  reviewed 
by  an  investigator  who  decides  if  the 
case  should  be  assigned  for  an  im- 
mediate check,  routine  investigation  or 
if  no  action  should  be  taken  due  to  in- 
adequate information. 

When  a  case  is  referred  for  further 
investigation,  the  caller's  information  is 
buttressed  with  information  from  other 
sources  such  as  computer  data,  inter- 
views with  the  regional  caseworker,  re- 
view of  the  recipient's  file  and  inquiries 
of  other  Federal,  State  and  local  agen- 
cies. From  this  a  decision  is  made  to 
seek  restitution  for  the  excess  payments, 
prosecute  or  drop  the  case  because  of 
inadequate  information. 

James  S.  Bailey,  assistant  to  the  Di- 
rector, Illinois  Department  of  Public 
Aid,  points  to  two  factors  that  have  set 
the  hotline  off  to  a  ringing  start. 

Early  in  the  program,  over  500  Il- 
linois law  enforcement  officers  received 
a  letter  introducing  the  hotline  and  urg- 
ing their  cooperation.  Surprisingly, 
many  calls  are  received  from  police  of- 
ficers. Each  call  from  an  officer  receives 
a  response  within  24  hours. 


Another  factor  behind  the  hotline's 
success  was  the  saturation  public  infor- 
mation program  that  introduced  it  to  the 
public.  Radio  stations  carried  30-second 
public  service  announcements  and  TV 
stations  cooperated  by  programing  an 
announcement  and  slide  presentation 
into  their  public  service  time.  Newspa- 
pers received  a  news  release  which  gen- 
erated both  news  and  feature  articles. 


For  eight  years  the  welfare  depart- 
ment of  New  Jersey's  Essex  County  has 
advertised  for  the  public  to  turn  in  sus- 
pected welfare  cheaters.  And  they  have. 

In  the  first  half  of  1975  the  ad  cam- 
paign resulted  in  212  letters  and  tele- 
phone calls  and  resulted  in  88  investiga- 
tions. This  was  an  increase  over  the 
same  period  in  1 974  of  69  responses  and 
14  investigations.  The  cost  of  the  ad 
campaign  is  measured  in  the  hundreds  of 
dollars,  but  the  savings  in  taxpayers' 
dollars  tally  in  the  thousands. 

But  the  greatest  benefit  of  the  ad 
campaign  is  in  prevention,  according  to 
the  man  who  began  it,  County  Welfare 
Director  Philip  K.  Lazaro. 

"The  primary  objective  of  our  anti- 
fraud  activities  is  prevention  by  serving 
notice  to  the  community  that  we  want  to 
try  to  catch  welfare  cheaters,"  says  Mr. 
Lazaro.  "Like  sin,  there  will  always  be 
cheating.  And  like  the  tide,  fraud  will 
rise  and  fall  in  relation  to  our  ability  to 


identify,  investigate  and  refer  suspected 
fraud  to  law  enforcement  agencies." 

Mr.  Lazaro  has  been  responsible  for  a 
number  of  innovations  in  his  war  against 
fraud.  In  1963  his  investigators  began 
visiting  homes  of  recipients  to,  as  he 
puts  it,  "make  sure  the  building  and 
children  were  there." 

"In  those  days  we  received  static 
from  HEW  which  referred  to  our  checks 
of  the  home  as  an  invasion  of  privacy. 
Now  it's  the  reverse." 

Mr.  Lazaro  also  created  an  internal 
spot  check  unit  which  reviews  and  ver- 
ifies 25  percent  of  the  welfare  cases  an- 
nually. This  process  was  later  adopted 
statewide.  As  part  of  the  department's 
internal  controls,  Mr.  Lazaro  began  the 
practice  of  dividing  responsibility  for 
processing  applications  and  verifying 
eligibility  factors  between  two  staff 
members  who  work  independently  of 
each  other. 

Another  antifraud  measure  which  was 
begun  20  years  ago  by  the  department 
and  has  recently  caught  on  elsewhere 
was  asking  recipients  to  endorse  their 
checks  under  the  printed  statement:  "By 
endorsing  this  check,  I  state  that  the  per- 
son or  persons  whose  support  is  in- 
cluded in  this  check  are  still  in  need  of 
assistance.  I  further  state  that  I  have  re- 
ported to  the  County  Welfare  Board  all 
earnings,  income,  property  and  re- 
sources which  affect  this  payment.  I  also 
agree  to  report  immediately  to  the 
County  Welfare  Board  all  earnings,  in- 
come, property  and  resources  which  af- 
fect this  payment.  I  also  agree  to  report 
immediately  to  the  County  Welfare 
Board  any  change  in  circumstances,  fi- 
nances, employment  or  resources." 

More  recently,  Mr.  Lazaro  has  de- 
veloped or  helped  develop  programs  to 
identify  unreported  income  by  computer 
crosschecks  of  the  agency's  caseload 
with  the  State's  Unemployment  Insur- 
ance Benefit  file,  payrolls  of  the  city, 
county  and  State  governments  and 
federally-funded  programs.  There  is 


also  a  check  with  schools  to  verify  if 
children  are  in  the  home. 

When  Mr.  Lazaro  received  permis- 
sion to  compare  his  caseload  with  the 
Unemployment  Insurance  Benefit  file,  a 
test  was  run  on  the  file  for  the  previous 
24  months.  An  average  of  80  unreported 
cases  a  month  were  discovered. 

The  crosscheck  with  the  county 
payroll  uncovered  23  persons  illegally 
drawing  welfare  while  employed  by  the 
county.  It  also  identified  19  persons  who 
failed  to  accurately  report  their  income. 

Now  Mr.  Lazaro  is  pushing  for  cross- 
checks with  payrolls  of  the  private  sec- 
tor under  a  program  structured  by  the 
State. 

Sometimes  saving  the  taxpayers'  dol- 


lars takes  other  forms.  For  instance, 
early  this  year  a  counterfeit  welfare 
check  appeared  in  Essex  County.  The 
department  immediately  called  all  chain 
stores  and  other  major  retail  outlets, 
banks,  check-cashing  services,  the 
postal  authorities  and  the  news  media. 

Although  about  40,000  checks  were 
issued  that  month,  only  18  counterfeit 

checks  totaling  $6,882  cleared  the 
banks. 

These  and  other  management  im- 
provements have  helped  Essex  County 
to  reduce  its  AFDC  ineligible  error 
rate  for  the  last  six  months  of  1975 

to  2.3  percent  which  is  about  60  percent 
of  the  State's  ineligible  rate  and  well 
below  the  national  norm." 
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Fraud 

Welfare  frauds  are  a  drain 
on  tax  dollars. 

Those  who  secure  welfare 
to  which  they  are  not  enti- 
tled can  be  stoppea  with 
your  help. 

If  you  know  someone  who 
receives  aid  to  which  he  is 
not  entitled,  don't  just  tell 
your  friends;  write  to 

ESSEX  COUNTY 
WELFARE  BOARD 
P.O.  BOX  952 
NEWARK,  N.J.  07101 
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A  donde  se  me  va  el  dinero? 


Averigue  como  puede  hacer  mejor  uso  de  su  dinero  preparando  su  propio 
presupuesto.  Vea  como  es  posible  entender  mejorde  donde  le  Mega  el 
dinero  y  en  que  lo  gasta.  Preguntele  a  su  agencia  local  de  servicios  sociales. 
(Un  "servicio  de  ayuda"  bajo  el  programa  WIN) 


Legal  Research  Service  Helps  Increase 
Child  Support  Payments 


In  Boston  an  unwed  mother  is  receiv- 
ing partial  support  from  her  son's  father 
who  left  the  city  denying  paternity. 

A  Rochester  mother  with  a  handi- 
capped infant  daughter  is  receiving  al- 
most two-thirds  of  her  daughter's  sup- 
port from  the  child's  father  who  left 
home  for  New  York  City  to  find  a  better 
job.  He  found  the  job,  but  never  corre- 
sponded with  his  family  or  sent  money 
home. 

A  family  of  three  in  Little  Rock  is 
now  receiving  half  its  monthly  support 
from  the  father  who  deserted  them  to 
live  in  Chicago. 

Four  out  of  five  families  that  are  re- 
ceiving Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent 
Children  do  so  because  a  parent — 
usually  the  father  has  deserted  and  is 
not  paying  support. 

Before  August  of  last  year  these  three 
fathers  and  thousands  like  them  would 
probably  never  have  been  located,  much 
less  encouraged  to  support  their 
families. 

But  in  the  last  year,  child  support  col- 


by  Patricia  Fells,  Assistant  Editor 

lections  have  risen  substantially  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  new  Child  Support  Enforce- 
ment program.  Assisting  with  the  pro- 
gram is  a  national  research  and  informa- 
tion service  operated  by  the  National 
District  Attorneys  Association. 

This  service,  operated  under  a  con- 
tract with  HEW's  Office  of  Child  Sup- 
port Enforcement,  offers  technical  and 
legal  assistance. 

The  association  maintains  a  library  of 
nearly  200  books  and  journals  on  child 
support  enforcement  and  employs  two 
full-time  law  interns  to  research  ques- 
tions. 

A  typical  question  is:  Does  the  new 
Child  Support  Enforcement  law  conflict 
with  the  Privacy  Act?  The  answer  comes 
in  the  form  of  a  detailed  memorandum 
within  several  days  showing  why  it  does 
not. 

When  a  question  is  asked  that  cannot 
be  answered  with  the  information  on 
file,  the  association  draws  on  its  outside 
resources  which  include  law  school  fac- 
ulty, prosecutors,  Federal  and  regional 


social  services  and  welfare  personnel. 

If  the  problem  is  complex  the  inquir- 
ing agency  is  put  in  touch  with  a  consul- 
tant. If  necessary  the  consultant  will 
travel  to  the  agency  needing  help. 

All  of  these  services  are  free  to  State 
Child  Support  Enforcement  agencies, 
local  prosecutors,  welfare  workers  and 
others  involved  in  child  support  en- 
forcement. 

The  association  also  regularly  pub- 
lishes trends  and  reviews  of  significant 
cases. 

Agencies  needing  answers  quickly 
can  dial  a  hotline  number.  Of  the  85 
calls  received  each  month  about  80  per- 
cent are  about  procedural  matters.  The 
two  procedural  questions  most  fre- 
quently asked  by  State  officials  are  how 
to  garnishee  military  and  civil  service 
salaries  and  how  to  qualify  for  Federal 
reimbursement. 

Questions  should  be  addressed  to  the 
association  at  1900  L  Street,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036.  The  hotline 
numbers  202-872-9513." 
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Breslin  Makes 

Jimmy  Breslin' s  views  on  welfare, 
which  first  appeared  in  The  Washing- 
ton Post,  do  not  necessarily  represent 
those  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

In  Northern  Ireland,  it  is  said  of  the 
Irish  Catholics  that  they  are  dirty  and 
that  they  are  too  lazy  to  work  and  too 
ignorant  to  learn  and  that  they  drink 
anything  in  a  glass  and  steal  anything 
not  nailed  down  and  that  they  live  only 
for  the  brew,  the  dole,  the  welfare 
check  and  that  if  you  give  them  any- 
thing over  that,  they  rush  out  and 
gamble  it  away.  And,  of  course,  the 
men  run  away  from  the  responsibility 
of  children  and  leave  a  matriarchal  so- 
ciety. 

And  you  stand  here  in  the  cities  of 
this  country  and  see  crowds  of  blacks 
standing  on  street  corners  and  hear  the 
members  of  the  majority  say  of  them 
that  they  are  too  lazy  to  work  and  too 
ignorant  to  learn  and  that  they  drink 
anything  in  a  glass  and  they  live  only 
for  welfare. 

At  a  time  like  this,  and  with  this 
topic  of  race  in  front  of  us  ...  .  and 
race  is  the  paramount  issue  in  this  na- 
tion at  this  time,  the  only  issue  that 
threatens  our  structure  as  a  na- 
tion ....  at  a  time  like  this,  I  can 
rely  only  upon  what  I  have  learned 
from  the  little  of  life  I  have  lived. 

One  night,  in  Derry  City,  in  the 
Bogside,  the  British  troops  were  under 
a  heavy  rain  of  thrown  bottles  and 
stones  and  they  became  quite  cranky. 
The  troops  lined  up  in  a  football  for- 
mation and  came  racing  down  the 
street  at  the  crowd.  It  was  obvious  to 
me  that  the  troops  were  going  to  issue 
major  beatings.  I  promptly  fled.  De- 
spite my  bulk,  fear  gives  me  a  truly 
impressive  running  action.  I  was  rac- 
ing round  a  corner  when  three  men  sit- 
ting high  up  on  a  wall  called  to  me. 

They  said,  "Are  you  Breslin?" 

I  answered  yes. 
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\  Point  About  Welfare  Programs 


They  called  down  to  me,  "Well, 
we're  the  Breslins  from  the  Bogside. 
Come  on  up." 

Looking  at  the  three  of  them,  a 
grandfather,  his  married  son  and  a 
grandson,  who  was  about  my  age,  I 
could  see  there  must  be  some  inter- 
twining of  roots  because  of  similar  fa- 
cial characteristics.  Looking  at  the  one 
Breslin  closest  to  my  age  was  the  same 
as  looking  at  myself  in  the  mirror. 

And  then  they  were  up  on  the  wall  in 
my  favorite  position  during  a  time  of 
danger:  situated  well  above  the  battle. 

And  they  were  drinking.  As  their 
contribution  to  Irish  freedom  they  had, 
during  the  night's  rioting,  stolen  sev- 
eral cases  of  beer.  So  I  climbed  the 
wall  and  watched  the  troops  rush  by 
below. 

And  in  speaking  to  these  three  Bres- 
lins over  the  rest  of  the  evening,  I 
learned  that  there  had  been  one  job  in 
the  family  in  three  generations — 
grandfather,  son  and  grandson.  One 
job  in  three  generations  and  that  was 
as  a  laborer  at  a  United  States  Army 
base  in  Northern  Ireland  in  1944. 

Aside  from  that  one  short  period, 
the  Breslin  family  has  been  on 
welfare — hard  core  welfare  recipients. 

I  said  to  the  one  who  was  closest  to 
my  age,  "Look,  there's  an  American 
plant  or  two  outside  town.  Perhaps  I 
can  maneuver  one  of  the  bosses  there 
for  a  job  for  you.  Meet  me  tomorrow 
morning  at  9:30  outside  the  City  Hotel 
and  we'll  go  down  to  the  plant  and  see 
about  a  job." 

As  I  spoke  to  him  about  a  job,  a  thin 
film  of  perspiration  formed  on  his 
forehead.  And  at  9:30  the  next  morn- 
ing he  was  not  in  front  of  the  hotel.  I 
found  him  at  four  o'clock  that  after- 
noon, standing  on  the  street  corner 
smoking  cigarettes  in  the  rain.  He  said 
he  had  a  virus. 

I  said,  "Fine,  make  it  tomorrow 
morning  at  the  same  time,  9:30." 


And  at  9:30  the  next  morning,  he 
was  not  at  the  hotel  again.  I  found  him 
that  night  at  the  dog  track,  and  he  said 
that  he  had  not  met  me  because  he  had 
a  chronic  back  injury  which  had  flared 
up — which  suddenly  became  cured 
upon  the  sight  of  a  bookmaker  who 
would  issue  credit.  He  raced  away 
from  me  towards  the  bookmaker.  I  de- 
cided that  he  had  a  social  disability 
which  impeded  him  every  bit  as  much 
as  a  broken  leg  prevents  us  from  walk- 
ing. 

With  no  background  of  work  any- 
where in  his  family,  with  no  experi- 
ence or  knowledge  of  normal  life,  he 
was  frightened  by  the  prospect  of 
keeping  an  appointment  for  a  job.  Just 
an  appointment  rattled  him. 

He  was  not  in  this  position  because 
the  people  before  him  chose  to  be  on 
welfare.  He  was  in  this  position  be- 
cause it  was  official  policy  in  Northern 
Ireland  for  hundreds  of  years  to  deny 
opportunities  for  employment  to  as 
many  Roman  Catholics  as  possible, 
thus  keeping  the  Catholics  far  from 
any  chances  of  political  power. 

As  I  stood  in  Derry,  in  the  Bogside, 
I  thought  immediately  of  the  city  of 
Detroit.  In  1967,  there  was  a  major 
racial  disturbance  in  the  city.  Flying 
over  the  city  on  a  Sunday  night,  I 
thought  the  place  looked  like  the 
American  Dresden. 

When  those  riots  subsided,  the 
political  officials  and  business  leaders 
of  Detroit  got  together  and  said  they 
would  end  the  conditions  that  pro- 
duced the  riots.  They  would  go  along 
Twelfth  Avenue  and  sweep  up  all  the 
blacks  from  the  street  corners  and  put 
them  to  work  on  the  auto  assembly 
lines.  "Operation  Detroit"  they  called 
it.  And  on  the  first  day,  with  television 
cameras  and  bands  blaring  they  loaded 
up  the  buses  with  people  from  the 
street  corners  of  Twelfth  Avenue.  No- 
body from  Twelfth  Avenue  got  on  a 


bus  smiling. 

At  midmorning  the  first  day  on  the 
job,  one  of  the  new  men  noticed  a  door 
open.  The  door  led  to  the  outside. 
There  was  nobody  to  stop  him  from 
going.  And  he  went. 

After  the  luncheon  break,  a  few 
more  were  missing.  At  the  end  of  the 
first  day,  it  was  apparent  that  several 
more  would  not  return  in  the  morning. 
And  at  the  end  of  the  first  week,  with 
everbody  being  paid,  on  the  Monday 
that  followed,  the  buses  from  Twelfth 
Avenue  were  half  empty. 

Soon  they  were  bringing  them  from 
Twelfth  Avenue  by  station  wagon. 
And  the  entire  operation  dissolved  and 
people  were  in  despair. 

Then  the  social  scientists  moved  in. 
They  said,  "Perhaps  there  is  some- 
thing in  black  experience  ....  in  the 
African  experience  ....  which  pre- 
vents these  people  from  being  able  to 
work. " 

Well.  After  seeing  my  own  kind,  the 
Breslins,  in  action  in  Derry,  I  came 
home  and  contacted  Jerome 
Cavanaugh,  who  had  been  the  mayor 
of  Detroit  at  the  time  of  the  riot.  I  said 
to  him,  "Jerry,  don't  feel  so  badly 
about  the  blacks  on  Twelfth  Avenue. 
Wait  until  you  see  your  own  kind  in 
action.  You  couldn't  get  a  Breslin  to 
take  a  job  in  Northern  Ireland  if  you 
put  a  machine  gun  at  his  back." 

What  it  comes  down  to  is  that  you 
cannot  muck  about  a  race  of  people — 
black  or  white — for  300  years  and  then 
expect  them  to  be  able  to  perform 
normally. 

And  so,  it  becomes  all  the  more  our 
duty  to  recognize  the  moral  obligation 
we  in  this  country  have  at  this  time. 

I  say  to  you:  Do  not  obstruct.  Do  not 
give  comfort  to  those  who  do  obstruct. 

Polite  meaningless  words  shall  not 
excuse  our  actions. 

For  the  path  is  clearly  defined.  The 
fog  has  been  burned  away." 


Seeing 
is 

believing; 


He  will  never  find  the  answer  if  he  can't  see  the  problem. 

If  your  child  needs  glasses,  the  Medicaid  Program  can 
provide  them.  Just  as  we  provide  immunizations  against  polio, 
^B^C  whooping  cough,  and  measles  .      treat  anemia,  TB,  and  sickle 
'  cell  disease.  To  find  out  if  your  family  is  eligible,  contact  your 
local  Social  Service  or  Welfare  Office  today. 
Medicaid.  Worth  looking  into. 


rPublications  and  Films 


Inquiries  about  publications  and  films 
should  be  sent  to  those  who  produced 
them. 

Publications 


Second,  multiple  benefit  and  income 
sources  raise  virtually  all  Michigan  AFDC 
recipients  above  the  poverty  line,  and 
about  half  above  the  "Lower  Consumption 
Budget"  level  established  by  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 


The  authors  carefully  avoid  any  pre- 
scriptions for  social  welfare  policy,  focus- 
ing on  the  decision  and  choices  which  en- 
force the  course  or  plan  of  actions.  They 
stress  identification  of  alternative  choices, 
clarify  options,  and  suggest  probable  con- 
sequences of  alternatives. 


Teaching  for  Competence  in  the  Deliv- 
ery of  Direct  Services.  Council  on  Social 
Work  Education,  345  E.  46th  St.,  N.Y., 
N.Y.  10017.  $3.50. 

Games  Social  Work  Educators  Play  in 
Teaching  Practice  Theories  is  the  title  of 
the  introduction  to  this  book  which  is 
composed  of  articles  that  offer  insight  into 
a  broad  range  of  areas  about  teaching  so- 
cial work  practice.  The  chapters  include: 
Preparing  for  Practice:  Field  Experience 
and  Course  Work  in  the  Undergraduate 
Social  Work  Program;  Evaluating  Time 
and  Achievement  in  a  Social  Work  Prac- 
ticum;  Human  Functioning  as  an  Interper- 
sonal Whole:  the  Dimensions  of  Affect, 
Behavior,  and  Cognition;  and  Technology 
and  Social  Casework:  A  Review  of  the  Li- 
terature. 


An  Evaluation  of  the  Effects  of  Decen- 
tralization on  the  Delivery  of  Income 
Maintenance  and  Social  Services.  Con- 
ducted by  the  University  of  Maryland, 
School  of  Social  Work  and  Community 
Planning. 

Decentralization  of  Baltimore's  De- 
partment of  Social  Services  has  resulted  in 
services  which  are  more  convenient  for  the 
recipient  and  more  quickly  provided  by  the 
staff.  Recipients  are  more  likely  to  be 
aware  of  the  agency  and  its  services,  and 
to  experience  more  humane  treatment  in 
both  seeking  and  using  the  services. 

Other  benefits  for  recipients  flow  from 
staff's  increased  understanding  of  the  re- 
cipient environment  and  their  ability  to  as- 
sist recipients  in  appropriate  use  of  other 
community  services,  and  greater  respon- 
siveness and  appropriate  services  rendered 
those  referred  by  other  agencies. 

However,  these  benefits  have  been  ac- 
companied by  some  administrative  man- 
agement problems.  There  is  a  need  to  estab 
lish  a  management  system  to  insure  control 
of  the  decentralized  operations  in  order  to 
guarantee  services  to  recipients  that  are 
consistent  with  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the 
law. 


1974  Statistical  Profile  of  Public- 
General  Hospitals.  American  Hospital 
Association,  Department  of  Order  Process- 
ing and  Office  Services,  840  N.  Lake 
Shore  Dr.,  Chicago,  111.  60611.  $3.  54 
pages. 

Public-general  hospitals  in  the  United 
States  play  an  important  role  in  many  areas 
of  health  care.  Among  the  fields  in  which 
these  hospitals  have  critical  respon- 
sibilities are  primary  care  in  urban  areas; 
health  care  services  in  rural,  one-hospital 
counties;  and  teaching  of  physicians, 
nurses,  and  other  clinical  specialists.  Yet 
data  on  the  size,  nature,  and  scope  of 
public-general  hospital  operations  are 
often  difficult  to  find. 

The  1974  Statistical  Profile  of  Public- 
General  Hospitals,  the  third  edition  of  a 
reference  work  published  by  the  American 
Hospital  Association,  provides  24  detailed 
tables  and  descriptive  material  about  the 
contributions  of  public-general  hospitals. 
Using  the  most  recent  data  available  from 
the  AHA  Annual  Survey  of  Hospitals,  this 
book  provides  in-depth  information  on 
utilization,  financing,  personnel,  teaching 
programs,  service  in  single-hospital  coun- 
ties, primary  care,  and  many  other  facets 
of  public-general  hospital  service.  Another 
feature  of  this  latest  edition  is  an  extensive 
statistical  analysis  of  the  changing  role  of 
the  public-general  hospital  in  the  U.S. 
over  the  past  several  decades. 

The  Economic  Status  of  Michigan 
AFDC  Families:  An  Analysis  of  Income 
and  Benefit  Receipt.  Michigan  Depart- 
ment of  Social  Services,  Lansing,  Mich., 
48926.  Publication  No.  283  (4/76)  $5. 

The  extent  to  which  welfare  recipients 
receive  benefits  from  more  than  one  in- 
come transfer  program  is  the  subject  of  this 
study.  The  study  draws  two  conclusions. 

First,  almost  all  AFDC  recipients  re- 
ceive income  or  benefits  other  than  the 
monthly  cash  payment.  In  a  given  month, 
only  one  AFDC  household  in  seven  re- 
ceives the  AFDC  grant  alone.  Six  cases 
out  of  seven  receive  income  or  benefits  in 
addition  to  AFDC,  such  as  Medicaid,  food 
stamps,  emergency  assistance,  public 
housing,  child  care  or  their  own  earnings. 


Nursing  home  care 

How  and  when  should  you  choose  a 
nursing  home?  What  kinds  of  nursing 
home  care  are  available?  When  visiting  a 
nursing  home  what  do  you  look  for? 

These  are  some  of  the  questions  an- 
swered by  this  brochure,  which  is  designed 
as  a  guide  to  evaluating  the  services  and 
facilities  of  a  nursing  home.  Included  is  a 
seven-page  checklist  of  important  ques- 
tions to  ask  when  visiting  a  nursing  home. 

Copies  are  available  without  cost  in  bulk 
from  the  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Serv- 
ice, Publications  Distribution  Office, 
Room  G115-B,  MES  Building,  SRS/ 
HEW,  Washington,  D.C.  20201. 


Management  Practice  in  Social  Welfare: 
An  Annotated  Bibliography.  Rino  J. 
Patti  and  Phillip  Osborne.  Council  on  So- 
cial Work  Education,  345  E.  46th  St., 
N.Y.,  N.Y.  10017. 

This  bibliography  concentrates  on  ad- 
ministration that  is  specifically  related  to 
social  agencies.  It  also  explains  social  wel- 
fare institutions  and  the  forces  that  shape 
their  direction  and  growth. 

The  general  subject  areas  are: 

•  Administrative  Leadership 

•  Agency  Boards 

•  Agency-Environment  Relationship 

•  Budgeting  and  Fiscal  Management 

•  Case  Materials 

•  Decision  Making,  Planning,  and 
Change 

•  General  References 

•  Personnel  Management  and  Coordina- 
tion 

•  Program  Monitoring  and  Evaluation 

•  Staff  Development 

Dimensions  of  Social  Welfare  Policy. 

Neil  Gilbert  and  Harry  Specht.  Prentice- 
Hall,  Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J.  $9.95 
hardbound. 

This  book  provides  the  professional 
welfare  policy  analysts  with  the  kind  of 
basic  analytic  framework  high  school  and 
college  journalism  teachers  offer  to  aspir- 
ing journalists.  They  have  constructed  the 
framework  with  the  basics:  who,  what, 
where,  when  and  why. 


Helping  the  Hopeless 

How  physically  and  psychologically  battered  children 
were  helped  toward  better  lives. 


The  deck  was  stacked  against  the 
Juvenile  Protective  Association  of 
Chicago  when  it  launched  a  project  to 
demonstrate  that  families  living  below 
the  lowest  rung  of  society's  ladder  can 
be  rescued  and  helped  to  reach  a  de- 
cent level  of  existence. 

To  find  participants  for  the  pro- 
gram, social  workers  visited  homes  in 
impoverished  areas.  What  they  found 
was  that  families  qualified  all  too  eas- 
ily. They  had  seen  problem-ridden 
households  before,  but  none-the-less 
they  were  surprised  by  the  staggering 
constellation  of  problems  which  per- 
petually faced  these  families. 

The  broken  furniture  and  sometimes 
human  filth  which  littered  the  homes 
were  but  shadowy  manifestations  of 
the  occupants'  mental  condition. 
Child  neglect  and  abuse,  the  deciding 
element  in  qualifying  for  the  program, 
was  rampant  and  chronic.  In  some 
cases  this  abuse  took  the  form  of  sex- 
ual molestation  of  children  by  their 
parents. 

Both  parents  and  children  had  se- 
vere problems.  Seven  fathers  were  al- 
coholics. One  mother  was  mentally  re- 
tarded; six  were  psychotic.  Mothers 
often  related  to  their  children  as  peers, 
some  breaking  their  children's  toys  if 
they  disobeyed. 


William  H.  Raiford,  who  was  for- 
merly involved  in  youth  programs,  is  a 
freelance  writer.  He  heads  the  public 
relations  firm  of  Abbot ,  Connley  and 
Finch  which  is  based  in  Memphis. 


by  William  H.  Raiford 

Several  of  the  teenage  girls  were 
prostitutes,  and  many  children  were  so 
violent  or  emotionally  retarded  there 
was  no  hope  of  placing  them  in  foster 
homes.  Generally,  members  of  the 
families  were  in  constant  conflict, 
which  frequently  ended  in  one  or  more 
being  injured. 

There  was  no  evidence  these 
families  had  ever  known  a  better  life, 
and  it  was  almost  certain  that  the  chil- 
dren, providing  they  survived  the 
home  and  street  life,  would  end  up  in 
jail  or  some  other  type  of  institution. 

Reversing  the  Pattern 

But  nearly  all  managed  to  escape 
from  this  snake  pit  existence.  In  a 
follow-up  study  four  years  after  the 
project  ended  in  1971,  the  13  families 
that  could  be  contacted  were  found  to 
have  "maintained  family  relations  on 
a  higher  level  without  regression.  In 
those  families  in  which  one  or  both 
parents  were  maintaining  homes  at  the 
close  of  the  project,  there  had  been 
consistent  stability  and  improvement 
in  household  management. 

Of  the  10  boys  who  had  received 
extensive  educational  therapy,  several 
had  finished  high  school  and  had  jobs, 
and  none  had  been  involved  in  delin- 
quent activities  during  the  past  four 
years.  This  absence  of  delinquency 
was  particularly  significant  since  the 
boys  were  well  known  to  juvenile  au- 
thorities before  joining  the  project.  All 
the  older  girls,  with  one  exception, 
finished  high  school  as  did  other  boys 


who  participated  in  the  center's  group 
programs. 

The  younger  children,  most  of 
whom  had  been  in  the  day  care  pro- 
gram, were  all  attending  school  and, 
for  the  most  part,  were  doing  well. 
While  several  of  the  children  con- 
tinued to  have  some  emotional  prob- 
lems and  required  treatment,  their 
families  were  cooperating  and  the 
children  were  making  progress. 

The  cost  of  the  project,  which  lasted 
from  1965  to  1971,  was  one  million 
dollars.  It  encompassed  60  adults  and 
162  children  who  were  characterized 
by  pervasive  and  chronic  dysfunction 
in  every  area  of  their  lives.  The 
families  were  selected  from  referrals 
by  community  agencies,  with  no  refer- 
ral rejected  because  the  problems  were 
too  great.  The  project  was  initially  fi- 
nanced by  a  grant  from  the  Children's 
Bureau  and  later  by  the  Community 
Services  Administration  of  SRS. 

Since  these  families  had  lived  under 
such  depraved  conditions  for  such  a 
long  period  of  time,  it  was  determined 
that  a  massive  and  protracted  effort 
was  required  if  their  pattern  of  life  was 
to  be  changed. 

Because  the  families  often  left  un- 
tapped the  normal  medical  and  social 
services  for  which  they  were  eligible, 
it  was  decided  that  these  services  must 
be  tightly  coordinated  to  assure  com- 
prehensive delivery.  This  necessitated 
establishing  a  center  which  was  known 
as  the  Bowen  Center.  The  services  of- 
fered were:  casework  and  family 


counseling,  day  care,  homemaker 
service,  temporary  shelter,  foster 
care,  emergency  financial  assistance, 
educational  therapy,  assistance  in  ob- 
taining health  services,  group  work 
and  transportation. 

The  center's  staff  was  composed  of 
a  director,  three  caseworkers,  a  group 
worker,  a  day  care  supervisor,  a  nur- 
sery school  teacher,  two  childcare 
workers,  a  foster  mother,  two 
homemakers,  a  research  director,  a 
janitor-driver,  a  cook  and  secretarial 
staff.  In  addition,  the  staff  could  draw 
on  consultants  in  various  fields.  When 
the  project  became  fully  operational 
during  the  second  year,  six  VISTA 
volunteers  were  added. 

Project  objectives 

From  its  more  than  60  years  of  ex- 
perience (see  box)  the  association 
realized  that  the  children  could  make 
no  real,  lasting  gains  unless  their  par- 
ents were  also  helped  to  achieve  a 
higher  level  of  functioning.  Therefore, 
the  following  five  objectives  were  es- 
tablished: 

•  Develop  and  deliver  a  range  of  in- 
terventive  services  to  both  parents  and 
children. 

•  Help  the  parents  function  well 
enough  so  their  children  can  remain  at 
home. 

•  Enable  the  children  to  develop  by 
providing  supplemental  parental  serv- 
ices and  corrective  experiences. 

•  Determine  factors  which  contrib- 
ute to  adequate  ego  functioning  as 
well  as  those  which  "limit  such  reali- 
zation as  a  prerequisite  to  the  design 
and  delivery  of  interventive  and  pre- 
ventive programs." 

•  Develop  methods  of  helping  par- 
ents and  children  with  severe  emo- 
tional and  social  problems,  which  may 
be  adapted  to  other  settings  and  pro- 
grams. 

A  sixth  objective  might  have  been 
to  let  the  needs  of  the  families  deter- 
mine the  nature  of  the  services  as  well 
as  the  techniques  for  their  delivery. 
This  was  one  of  the  guiding  principals 
of  the  project.  As  the  official  report  of 
the  project  pointed  out,  "It  was 
natural  for  staff  with  previous  experi- 
ence to  turn  back  to  old  and  familiar 
solutions  in  the  face  of  new  problems. 
It  took  considerable  conviction  ...  to 
maintain  a  position  against  rigid  struc- 


tures, pat  answers  ..." 
Family  characteristics 

Of  the  35  families,  15  were  white, 
second  generation  Chicagoans.  Eleven 
were  from  Appalachia  and  had  arrived 
in  the  city  within  the  past  seven  years. 
Six  were  black.  One  family  was 
Puerto  Rican  and  one  of  the  parents  in 
each  of  three  other  families  was  Mexi- 
can. The  parents  of  13  children  were 
in  their  early  20s,  while  the  other  par- 
ents were  between  30  and  40.  Less 
than  half  the  fathers  regularly  lived  at 
home. 

All  families  shared  the  following 
characteristics: 

•  Income  was  irregular  and  in- 
adequate. 

•  Parents  were  unable  to  manage 
their  income. 


Background  of  Project 

The  concept  for  this  project 
evolved  during  the  Juvenile  Protec- 
tive Association's  six  decades  of 
helping  abused  and  neglected  chil- 
dren. 

The  association,  together  with 
the  Chicago  Bar  Association, 
helped  establish  the  first  juvenile 
court  in  the  United  States,  pro- 
moted the  first  socialized  courts  in 
the  country  and  was  instrumental  in 
organizing  what  later  became  the 
Institute  for  Juvenile  Research. 

Studies  by  the  association  have 
brought  to  light  such  exploitive 
practices  as  child  labor,  commer- 
cial baby  farms,  devastating 
punishment  for  juveniles  and  child 
prostitution. 

The  association,  which  counts 
Jane  Addams  and  Mrs.  Joseph 
Bowen  among  its  founders,  sent 
staff  members  into  homes  where 
abuse  and  neglect  was  suspected 
long  before  it  was  accepted  practice 
to  do  so.  For  this  reason  the  associ- 
ation recognized  that  without  some 
effort  to  help  promote  a  more  stable 
life  on  the  part  of  the  parents,  sig- 
nificant strides  were  not  likely  to  be 
made  with  the  children. 

It  was  with  this  background  that 
the  concept  to  reclaim  children  and 
their  parents  who  are  socially,  men- 
tally and  physically  impoverished 
evolved. 


•  Children  did  not  have  adequate 
food,  clothing  and  care. 

•  Neither  children  nor  parents  re- 
ceived health  care  on  a  consistent 
basis  and  the  families  frequently  failed 
to  keep  clinic  appointments. 

•  All  parents  had  serious  marital 
problems. 

•  As  minors,  all  parents  had  experi- 
enced extreme  physical  and  emotional 
deprivation,  frequently  complicated 
by  abuse  and  placement  away  from 
home. 

The  level  of  ego  functioning  of  the 
parents,  with  two  exceptions,  could 
only  be  described  as  grossly  immature 
and  childlike.  They  were  simply  un- 
able to  cope  for  an  extended  period  of 
time.  Anxiety  over  their  feelings  of 
helplessness  was  manifested  in  denial 
and  escape,  which  took  such  forms  as 
drinking,  withdrawing  from  reality 
and  actually  leaving  home. 

Many  parents  sat  listlessly  through- 
out the  day  while  their  chaotic  worlds 
swirled  about  them.  They  communi- 
cated with  each  other  and  their  chil- 
dren through  actions,  mostly  inappro- 
priate, rather  than  words. 

The  children,  in  general,  had  low 
frustration  tolerance  and  self-esteem. 
They  were  hyperactive  and  had  diffi- 
culty in  peer  relationships.  The  de- 
velopment of  pre-school  children 
tended  to  be  several  years  behind  the 
norm.  Some  of  the  three-  and  four- 
year-olds  were  unable  to  speak.  Some 
were  withdrawn;  others  were  overly 
aggressive. 

While  it  was  anticipated  that  the 
children  would  have  serious  be- 
havioral and  learning  problems,  the 
extent  and  consistency  of  their  prob- 
lems were  much  greater  than  en- 
visioned. 

The  married  children  from  these 
families  had  already  followed  pain- 
fully in  the  footsteps  of  their  parents. 
They  had  made  very  poor  adjustments 
to  married  life.  Several  were  un- 
employed. In  addition,  several  of  the 
older  adolescents  were  delinquent  and 
one  was  in  a  correctional  institution. 

Ten  of  the  boys  below  junior  high 
age  had  such  a  serious  combination  of 
learning  and  behavioral  problems  that 
an  educational  therapy  program  was 
established  for  them.  They  refused  to 
attend  school  and  the  schools  pre- 
ferred it  that  way.  The  six-  to  eight- 


year-old  children  exhibited  similar 
characteristics,  but  their  defenses  and 
delinquency  patterns  were  not  so  well 
established. 

Services  provided 

After  a  survey  of  the  needs  of  pros- 
pective participants,  it  was  decided 
that  the  center  would  offer  10  serv- 
ices, ranging  from  health  care  to  edu- 
cational therapy.  They  are  detailed  be- 
low. 

Casework.  The  major  service  was 
casework  in  that  it  was  the  caseworker 
who  assessed  the  problems  of  each 
family,  determined  what  other  serv- 
ices were  needed,  arranged  for  them 
and  planned  the  timing  of  those  serv- 
ices. Caseworkers  served  31  children 
and  40  adults — at  least  one  adult  in 
each  family.  During  the  four  and 
one-half  years  these  services  were  of- 
fered, there  were  4,301  casework  in- 
terviews, two-thirds  of  which  were 
held  at  the  center. 

Typically,  the  visits  to  the  home 
were  complex  excursions,  which  in- 
volved several  attempts  to  find  the 
family  at  home.  Once  inside,  the 
caseworker  usually  found  visiting 
neighbors  which  complicated  the 
interview. 

In  one  extreme  case,  a  caseworker 
visited  the  apartment  of  the  family  for 
three  months  before  she  was  able  to 
sort  out  various  members  of  the  family 
and  determine  that  there  were  actually 
three  families  living  together. 

Many  contacts  with  the  family  were 
categorized  as  "home  visits"  but 
really  involved  taking  the  family  to 


court,  school,  hospital  or  another 
agency. 

In  order  to  get  one  or  both  parents  to 
the  center  for  an  interview,  the  stand- 
ard practice  was  for  the  caseworker  to 
make  the  appointment,  remind  the 
family  of  it,  provide  a  babysitter  and 
furnish  transportation. 

About  one-fourth  of  the  casework 
interviews  involved  helping  the 
families  receive  help  from  community 
agencies,  which  usually  required  ex- 
tended negotiations  with  the  agencies. 

The  cost  of  a  caseworker  interview 
ranged  from  $15  to  $25  during  the 
project.  For  purposes  of  estimating 
costs,  an  interview  at  the  center  was 
considered  one  interview,  a  visit  to  the 
home  was  considered  two  interviews 
and  a  trip  for  medical  care  was  consid- 
ered three. 

The  success  of  the  caseworkers 
might  be  measured  in  part  by  the  fact 
that  the  court  saw  fit  to  remove  chil- 
dren from  only  eight  families.  Another 
measure  of  success  was  that  only  two 
pregnancies  occurred  among  the 
families. 

Financial  Assistance .  Financial  aid 
ranged  from  one  dollar  to  $1,811. 
Most  of  this  was  used  to  meet  short- 
term  emergencies,  such  as  a  delayed 
welfare  check  or  a  short-term  layoff. 
Sometimes  money  was  used  for  birth- 
day presents.  Total  financial  aid  for 
the  entire  project  was  $9,296. 

Health  Care.  Health  care  was  de- 
fined as  "the  intervention  process 
necessary  to  help  or  prod  parents  into 
taking  a  minimum  responsibility  for 
their  children's  health."  Children  re- 


ceived 95  percent  of  the  1,300  health 
service  units  rendered.  Since  a  unit 
normally  took  three  to  four  hours 
time,  the  estimated  cost  of  arranging 
for  the  service  and  delivering  the  fam- 
ily to  it  was  between  $20,000  and 
$30,000. 

Day  Care.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
staff,  day  care  ranked  first  in  impact 
on  the  development  of  the  children. 
Thirty-nine  children  from  21  families 
received  a  total  of  8,070  day  care  ses- 
sions. To  prepare  the  children  for 
school,  it  was  felt  this  service  should 
focus  on  parenting  and  remedial 
socialization. 

Day  care  included  trips  to  parks, 
museums  and  other  experiences  de- 
signed to  develop  language  skills, 
manual  skills  and  encourage  inde- 
pendent functioning. 

The  annual  cost  per  child  was  be- 
tween $5,000  and  $6,000.  While  this 
was  high  compared  with  group 
babysitting  programs,  the  center  noted 
that  it  was  comparable  to  other  inten- 
sive day  care  treatment  programs. 

Group  Work.  Group  sessions  were 
aimed  at  socializing  the  families  and  at 
developing  their  personalities  by  of- 
fering a  range  of  experiences. 

Families  could  not  comfortably  and 
effectively  relate  to  others  in  even  the 
most  mundane  situations.  They  lacked 
such  skills  as  carrying  on  a  conversa- 
tion, agreeing  and  disagreeing,  and 
planning. 

About  three-fourths  of  the  group 
work  was  in  the  afternoon,  beginning 
when  the  children  were  picked  up  at 
school.  It  was  necessary  to  have  one 


staffmember  for  every  two  to  three 
children,  because  of  their  behavior 
problems.  Following  refreshments  at  the 
center,  the  children  were  divided  into 
age  groups  and  participated  in  a  variety 
of  crafts,  arts  and  games. 

During  the  last  two  years  of  the 
project,  a  group  work  session  was  es- 
tablished for  a  dozen  of  the  most  iso- 
lated and  immature  mothers.  Seven 
mothers  became  enthusiastic  about  it 
and  decided  to  spend  one  day  a  week 
together  shopping,  celebrating  birth- 
days, visiting  museums  and  other 
points  of  interest. 

During  the  final  year,  this  program 
was  stepped  up  to  twice  a  week — one 
day  for  purely  social  activities  and  the 
other  for  teaching  child  care  and 
adult-child  relationships. 

In  all,  there  were  about  7,000 
person-sessions,  with  261  sessions 
devoted  to  the  mothers  in  the  last  year 
and  one-half.  The  cost  of  the  service 
was  about  $30,000  per  year. 

Pupil  Support.  This  service  was  not 
originally  planned,  but  evolved  infor- 
mally during  the  first  year.  It  de- 
veloped into  tutoring,  visits  to  the 
classroom,  transportation  and  provid- 
ing lunches.  Had  there  been  more 
staff,  this  service  would  have  been  ex- 
panded. Consultation  with  teachers 
was  the  most  important  factor  in  help- 
ing the  children  negotiate  school  life. 
About  200  such  visits  were  made,  half 
of  them  by  caseworkers. 

The  cost  of  this  service  was  not 
broken  out,  because  it  was  such  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  total  effort  of  the  cen- 
ter. 

Homemaker  Service.  At  first  the 
homemaker  was  sent  to  the  partici- 
pants' homes  to  temporarily  relieve  a 
mother  or  to  teach  techniques  of 
homemaking.  Later,  however,  the 
skills  were  taught  to  groups  at  the  cen- 
ter. While  the  focus  was  on  the  more 
necessary  skills  of  cooking,  sewing 
and  laundry,  such  subjects  as  home 
decorating  were  also  worked  in  to  the 
delight  of  some  of  the  participants. 

Shelter  Care.  An  apartment  on  the 
third  floor  of  the  center  was  used  as  an 
emergency  shelter  for  a  total  of  635 
nights.  The  shortest  stay  was  eight 
days,  the  longest  297.  There  was  no 
cost  breakout  for  the  apartment. 

Foster  Care.  During  the  last  three 
years  of  the  program,  foster  care  was 


given  to  16  children  from  seven 
families  for  a  total  of  2,026  person 
nights.  While  the  center's  foster  home 
was  intended  for  temporary  care,  sev- 
eral children  lived  there  for  one  to 
three  years.  The  cost  of  this  service 
averaged  over  $20  per  day. 

Educational  Therapy.  During  the 
first  year  of  operation  there  were  a 
number  of  boys  between  eight  and  12 
who  the  public  schools  refused  to 
readmit  to  classes  because  they  were 
destructive,  hyperactive  and  virtually 
uncontrollable.  Ten  boys  received  this 
therapy  for  three  years. 

The  therapy  was  a  highly  in- 
vidualized  program  which  helped  the 
students  achieve  not  only  the  required 
academic  skills,  but  also  the  social 


skills  necessary  to  re-enter  schoc  . 
Self-confidence  and  self-control  were 
the  key  areas  developed. 

Some  1,750  person-days  of  therapy 
were  delivered  each  year  for  a  cost  of 
about  $40,000  annually.  This  cost  was 
only  about  half  that  of  established  res- 
idential treatment  centers  in  the  com- 
munity. 

Conclusions  and  results 

The  official  report  of  the  proje 
demurred  in  assessing  how  easily  the 
techniques  developed  during  the  proj- 
ect could  be  adapted  to  other  projects. 
There  were,  however,  a  number  of 
conclusions  as  well  as  measurable  re- 
sults. 

A  general  conclusion  was  that 
"families  in  which  there  are  serious 
problems  of  neglect  can  be  helped  to 
move  to  a  level  of  functioning  suffi- 
cient for  the  children  to  live  in  their 
own  homes  .  .  .  We  wish  to  em- 
phasize that  our  experience  would 
strongly  support  the  position  that  the 
provision  of  services  to  parents  in  se- 
vere neglect  situations  without  con- 
concomitant  services  to  the  children  is 
inadequate." 

Another  conclusion  was:  "Earlier 
intervention,  particularly  with  the 
older  children,  would  have  facilitated 
their  intellectual  achievements  to  a 
greater  extent." 

In  addition  to  the  results  mentioned 
previously,  the  report  noted  that  the 
children  in  the  group  service  program 
all  made  substantial  progress  in 
socialization,  peer  relationships,  and 
"they  developed  interests  which  al- 
lowed them  to  derive  greater  satisfac- 
tion from  the  education  and  social  ex- 
periences at  school." 

As  for  the  parents,  by  the  time  the 
project  terminated  most  of  them  were 
"functioning  at  an  improved  level  and 
felt  more  secure  and  had  developed 
greater  self-esteem."  In  addition, 
their  "neglecting  symptoms"  had 
been  ameliorated  to  a  substantial  de- 
gree. "However,"  the  report  said, 
"they  were  still  somewhat  shaky  in 
independent  functioning.  Some,  who 
had  the  most  serious  personal  lim- 
itations under  optimal  circumstances, 
need  some  supportive  help  in  parent- 
ing until  the  children  are  older.  Others 
just  need  a  longer  period  of  time  to 
stabilize  their  gains." 


Number  of  Medicaid  Recipients 
May  1967 -May  1975* 
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Does  not  include  recipients  for  whom  the  only  payment  was  a  premium  or  per  capita  payment  into  agency  pooled 
fund,  into  social  security  administration  system,  or  to  health-insuring  agency,  and  individuals  furnished  medical 
assistance  from  state-local  general  assistance  funds.  Data  shown  is  for  middle  month  of  each  quarter. 
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